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has spent more than a quarter-century in the business of making fine 

wrought-steel railway wheels. It has been a period of continuing progress, one in which 
Bethlehem developments and close controls have meant better wheels with each passing year. 
These products are the work of master builders, each a craftsman in his own field. 
When buying untreated freight wheels or heat-treated types for passenger cars and locomo- 
tives, remember the name Bethlehem. It is your assurance of a wheel that is unexcelled anywhere. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS 


COMPANIONS TO BETHLEHEM FORGED-STEEL AXLES 
FREIGHT ° PASSENGER DIESEL 
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The first Hyatt Railway Jour- 
nal Box was patented Bosom. 
ber 6, 1892 and operated 
under street railway cars in 
the United States as early as 


... ALWAYS A 
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1893. 


Free lateral was not “discovered” by Hyatt, but was first 
embodied by Hyatt in roller bearing journal box designs 
for application to railway passenger carrying cars. 


Then with the principles of lateral freedom so gener- 
ally acknowledged, Hyatt took another big step forward 
and introduced controlled lateral axle movement... the 
acme of simplicity and the insurer of smooth, pleasant 
riding comfort. The passengers like it. 


Controlled free lateral is also productive of greater 
flange life, through lessened flange wear... more eco- 
nomical operation of fast trains. 


So, free lateral has always been an extra premium you 
gained over the years, by using Hyatt Railroad Journal 
Boxes... we hope, for this reason, you will always specify 
them for your head end, and passenger carrying cars. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 


These are the latest designs of 
Hyatt Journal Boxes. 
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“UNION” L.T.C. 


SPEEDS 


car LLLME ® 


ON THE 


PENNSYLVAN: 


On the Middle Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, interlocking towers as well as all loco- 
motives and cabin cars used in regular mainline 
road service are equipped with “Union” Induc- 
tive Train Communication . .. providing facilities 
that permit taking advantage of many opportu- 
nities for saving train time. 

For example, to speed icing operations at 
Huntingdon, Pa., an I.T.C. station was installed 
at each end of the icing platform. The phones are 
used to help enginemen “spot” their trains upon 
arrival at the platform—and for subsequent “spot- 
ting” when there are more cars than can be iced 
at one time. They are also used to tell crew 
members at the head and rear ends of the train 
when icing operations have been completed, and 
to advise the nearest tower that the train is ready. 

This is just one example of what “Union” 
I.T.C. can do to save train delays and cut operat- 
ing costs. There are many others, too, which our 
representatives will be glad to tell you about if 
you will call or write our nearest district office. 


UNION SWITCH & 
SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE SS, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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IN THE STRIKE ZONE: The switchmen are back at work. 
and service has been restored, on five western railroads. 
after some strong governmental action and some acrimo- 
nious words from S.U.N.A. President Glover. And _ the 
trainmen, conductors and yardmasters, having decided not 
to strike on July 15, will go into further mediation with 
the carriers. Such mediation can settle the dispute if the 
union leaders will prove half as willing to accord to the in- 
dustry a “fair deal” as they are to demand it for themselves. 
But there’s little encouragement to be found in their in- 
sistence on retaining 60-year-old working rules just be- 
cause they are 60 years old. Railroads and employees alike 
would benefit, in the long run, from some modernization 
of such ancient and outmoded regulations, to bring them 
into line with other changes in the transportation field. De- 
tails of the labor situation appear in the News. 





MILITARY TRAFFIC: Westward movement of military sup- 
plies in connection with the Korean situation has begun. And, 
the Midwest Shippers Advisory Board was told at Milwaukee 
this week, that movement will add to a midwestern 
car shortage already aggravated by the recent switchmen’s 
strike and by all-rail movement of iron ore. A brief report 
of the car situation in the board’s territory appears in the 


News. 





NEED FOR PREVENTIVE HYGIENE: “Nowhere in the 
railroad industry” is there “a greater challenge to imaginative 
leadership than the contrast which now stands out between 
what an enlightened railway unionism could easily provide 
in the way of security and attractive jobs for railway em- 
ployees—and the manner in which railway employment is 
actually being jeopardized, instead of protected, by union 
pursuit of short-sighted and craft-centered objectives.” So 
says this issue’s leading editorial, in exploring the possi- 
bility of “preventive hygiene” in railroad labor relations. 
Paying full tribute to the “able, devoted and overworked” 
men who represent the industry in negotiations with union 
leaders, the editorial suggests that their duties might be 
made less onerous if the railroads had as many loyal and 
highly skilled men assigned to study—and, if possible, to 
remove or ameliorate at the point of origin—the causes of 
labor friction. 








KEYSTONE OF MORALE AND EFFICIENCY: The 
basic unit of railroad operation is the division, and the key- 
stone of division morale and operating efficiency is effective 
discipline. Yet it is one of the paradoxes of the railroad in- 
dustry that disciplinary problems have become more nu- 
merous and more acute as the physical work of railroading 
has become both safer and easier. It is readily understand- 
able, therefore, that the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents, at its recent annual convention, took 
special interest in a committee report on “The Superinten- 
dents’ Responsibility for Effective Discipline,” which brought 
out the facts stated above; emphasized the importance of in- 
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vestigating procedure, and—perhaps most important of all 
—called for top-management support of decisions reached 
on division levels. This interest-arousing study is condensed 


on pages 22-24. 





ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES FOR CHILE: Starting on 
page 36 is a detailed and illustrated description of new 4,000- 
hp., 231-ton electric locomotives recently built in the United 
States for service on the Chilean State Railways, and de- 
signed to meet both present and future needs. The same 
article includes an outline of the railroad electrification 
program in that mountainous South American country. 





MODERN LINE LOCATION: The movie conception of the 
oldtime railroad surveyor, walking with shouldered transit 
over the proposed route, seems to have gone the way of 
the diamond stack and the link-and-pin. His place has been 
taken, at least on the Burlington’s Centennial cutoff, by 
Geological Survey quadrangle maps, aerial photographs, 
the science of photogrammetry and newly developed graph- 
ic arts materials. These methods, as used by the “Q” to 
locate its new and shorter line between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, are described in the illustrated article which 
starts on page 28. Needless, perhaps, to add, they saved 


both time and expense. 





IN THE NEWS SPOTLIGHT: [.C.C. gets railroad views on 
28300 class rate scale——New York Central places first orders 
for signal installations under General Railway Signal Com- 
pany’s new long-term financing plan.—Pullman conductors’ 
case goes to emergency board.—I.C.C. plans to ask for 
funds for studies of long-haul trucking and railroad pas- 
senger deficit—Commission also prescribes rules for leas- 
ing of trucks.—New eastern l.c.l. tariffs to become effective 


July 25. 





38,000 BOYS: The big Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley 
Forge is over, but a good many railroad men in the Phila- 
delphia area will doubtless remember it for a long time 
to come. For the transportation to and from the Jamboree 
site of some 38,000 scouts is said to have been the biggest 
single coordinated railroad passenger movement since the 
end of World War II. How it was organized and what was 
done to handle it is told in the feature article on pages 48 


and 49. 





RAIL SECURITIES FOR INSTITUTIONAL INVEST- 
MENT: Beginning on page 25 is an abstract of an address 
recently delivered to a group of life insurance company 
officers by David A. Hill, Chicago investment consultant. In 
it, Mr. Hill points out some of the factors which must be 
considered in selecting railway securities for institutional 


investment. 
























































ELECTRIC POWER 


to speed Virginian’s fast freights 





G-E power generating equipment helps 





Virginian Railway Company cut running 





















time in electrified territory 


The right electric power for two en- 
gines to haul a 6,000 ton train up an 
1l-mile 2 percent grade. That was the 
objective achieved by the Virginian’s 
modernization program—a program that 
included expanded power plant capacity 
and 4 new electric locomotives. AS Rd 


_ The new extension housing the gen- 
erating equipment is at the right end 
of the Virginian’s original power plant 
at Narrows, Va. In front is the original 
and additional 88 kv switchgear equip- 
ment. Installation of this new power 
plant was made by Gibbs & Hill, Inc., 
Engineers, New York. 





THE FORCED DRAFT OF THIS FAN forces air into the furnace WITH THIS INDUCED-DRAFT FAN, the gases are sucked out of the 
where air and “‘bone” coal are mixed for proper combustion con- boiler and into the stack. A G-E Tri-Clad* induction motor 
ditions. Driving power is furnished by a General Electric Tri- supplies the driving power. Rated at 350 hp, 750 rpm, 440 volts, 
Clad induction motor, rated 200-hp 1,500 rpm, 440 volts. it is typical of 6 other G-E motors used on the coal pulverizers 


and dust collectors. 
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News and notes about a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC products 
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“TAILORED” to meet the Virginian’s specific 








G-E 440-VOLT SWITCHGEAR is used for auxil- 


power requirements, both single-phase and ‘Single-phase power for the locomo- jary power plant equipment. It has adequate 


three-phase power is obtained from this 
10,000 kw, 25 cycle General Electric turbine- 
generator. This feature saved the cost of a 
second unit. 





SINGLE-PHASE ENERGY from the generator is stepped up to trans- 
mission voltage by this General Electric 10,000 kva oil-cooled 
transformer. G-E high-voltage Thyrite* lightning arresters on 
the transformer provide the required lightning protection. The 
G-E oil-circuit breaker to the right is rated 115 kv, 800 amperes, 
and has an interrupting capacity of 1.5 million kva. 


MANY ADVANCEMENTS have taken place in 
electrification} during the past ten years— 
advancements that make electricity, in the 
correct application, the best form of motive 
power. 

Your G.E. representative can tell you more 
about these advancements. He and his asso- 
ciates will help you determine if any of your 
operations can be electrified—profitably. 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


{Send for Bulletin GEO-3 2.5, a small pamphlet describing 
the recent progress in electric locomotives. Address 
Section 152-8. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


July 15, 1950 


tives, as well as three-phase power 
for auxiliary plant equipment, is 


supplied as shown here. 


interrupting capacity for short circuit protection 
and is metal-enclosed for maximum protection. 


OK 





CONFORMING to long-established Virginian operating practice, 
these new G-E motor-generator locomotives are equipped for 
regenerative braking. This system returns to the contact system 
approximately 25 percent of the power required to haul the 
trains. 
























































Your railroad too can 
save up to 5100” per car set... 





WITH SOUTHERN’S NEW 
70-TON CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


(les now it’s proved that you can successfully operate any car 
in your modern freight fleet, including your 70-ton cars, on 
Southern Chilled Car Wheels. The performance of Southern’s new 
cored hub wheels on a major railroad’s 70-ton cars over the last 

5 years proves their cost-cutting safety record. Here’s what you get: 


This new Southern wheel offers you 
new operating economy. 


You save with Southern Chilled Wheels. They 


cost today $12.50 less per wheel, $100.00 less 
per car set, than other types of wheels. 
Multiply this by the number of cars you have 
to equip, and you can quickly see what they 
save you. 


This new Southern wheel offers you 
new operating safety. 


Tests prove that this new Southern wheel is 
stronger than previous chilled wheels. It has 


a 25% stronger flange and 100% stronger rim. 


This new design becomes A.A.R. standard 
Seytember 1, 1950. 


This new Southern wheel is available 
to you immediately. 
Southern Wheel foundries are located at key 
points to deliver these new wheels to you 


overnight. No waiting in an emergency. No 
need for large inventories—another saving! 


This new Southern wheel is being 
proved in service. 


Over 250,000 of the new cored hub Southern 
wheels are in service today. 


ANOTHER MAJOR RAILROAD SAVES SAFELY WITH SOUTHERN CHILLED WHEELS 


12,000 of Southern’s newly-developed A.A.R. cored hub chilled car wheels will equip 
1,500 70-ton gondolas for a Class I railroad! New safety — plus a saving, at $12.50 a 
wheel, of $150,000 for that road. Your road can avail itself of these important Southern 
Wheel benefits immediately. Call or write your Southern Wheel representative. 


100 years’ experience — plus intensive research — brings you a superior product 
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25% 
STRONGER 
FLANGE 


100% 
STRONGER 
RIM 


SOUTHERN WHEEL 
DIVISION 


230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


July. 15),'1950 


CONTINUOUS 
BRACKETS 
offer maximum 
reinforcement 


LOW 
initial cost 
LOW 
replacement cost 


LOW 
machining costs 
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Two views of the Frisco Railroad’s 
bridge at Memphis, Tenn., soon 
after it had been painted with 
Pittsburgh IRONHIDE. 


7, 
Y, § 








Pittsburgh’s tough, durable Railway Finishes are designed 
to safeguard costly properties against rust and corrosion 


O BETTER example of the toughness and 

durability of Pittsburgh Railway Finishes 
can be offered than the paint on the Frisco 
Railroad’s bridge over the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn. 
This structure was completely repainted with 
Pittsburgh IRONHIDE in 1942. For six years 
this finish has withstood rust and corrosion, 
industrial gases, oil, soot and other destructive 
agents. In cold weather as in hot it has adhered 
firmly to the metal surfaces it covers. It is this 
kind of performance that makes IRONHIDE 
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ideal for the protection of railway bridges, tow- 
ers, tanks, catenaries and other metal structures. 


Write today for our booklet which lists 
Pittsburgh Railway Structural Maintenance 
Finishes and offers many practical suggestions 
for their efficient and economical use. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh,. Pa. 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Springdale, Pa.; 
Houston, Texas; Los ‘Angeles, Calif.; Portland, Ore. Ditzler 
Color Division, Detroit, Mich. The Thresher Paint & Varnish 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Forbes Finishes Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Edgewater Steel Company 


P.0. Box 478 
Pittsburgh Ril i 


Serving America’s Railroads with es 


ROLLED STEEL TIRES 
ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 
DRAFT GEARS 
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Is Preventive Hygiene in Labor 


Relations Getting Enough Attention? 


There is no more able, more devoted, or more griev- 
ously overworked group of men in railroad service than 
those who have the assignment of conducting negotia- 
tions, in behalf of the industry, with the leaders of the 
railway unions. Their job is much more exacting than 
that of the unions’ representatives and federal mediators 
who meet with them—because there is rotation among 
the union people and the federal people, but the same 
limited group of railway representatives has the entire 
task of union relationships to handle. No sooner is a 
crisis with the “non-ops” temporarily surmounted, at 
the expense of a dreary succession of sleep-starved 
nights and week-ends, than a crisis with some branch 
of the “ops” moves in to take its place. For the railroad 
negotiators, it is an endless succession of emergencies— 
with no regard to the clock or the calendar. 

These men are doing a superlative job for the rail- 
roads, too, as the succession of reports of “fact-finding” 
boards and other impartial “outsiders” shows. Such 
“outsiders” seldom if ever enter labor disputes with a 
bias in favor of corporate ownership and management. 
Politics being what it is, a lawyer or professor known 
to have prejudicial leanings in favor of “capital” or 
against “labor” would not have a Chinaman’s chance 
of being named as an intermediary in these cases. More 
often the teachers and attorneys drawn into this work 
are recognized as definitely “friendly to labor.” Never- 
theless, the conclusions of “fact-finders” and referees 
show an unmistakable trend toward growing apprecia- 
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tion by them of the peculiarly serious financial and com- 
petitive difficulties of the railroads; and also of a height- 
ened awareness to the degree to which “make-work” 
practices and other survivals of archaic craft-unionism 
plague the railroads more than any other large-scale in- 
dustry. 


Progressively More Effective Job 


Since few persons chosen for the role of “fact-finders” 
can be suspected of an inherent hunger for facts incom- 
patible with excessive union demands, the only con- 
clusion possible is that the representatives of the rail- 
roads have been doing a progressively more effective 
job of marshaling and interpreting for easy comprehen- 
sion the complex facts bearing on the railroads’ labor 
position. Thus, each new dispute that comes along means 
that one more handful of impartial “outsiders” is ex- 
posed to a cogent array of information reflecting the 
real situation of the railroads, and their lack of means 
to be as generous to employees as industries which 
regularly earn two to four times as much per dollar of 
investment. 

These railroad representatives are not unlike the ex- 
pert physicians and surgeons who have learned to work 
marvels with the desperate cases which come to them to 
deal with—but, in labor relations as in surgery, there 
might not be so many cases requiring the attention of 
highly skilled specialists if the rules of hygiene and pre- 
















ventive medicine were more generally understood and 
observed. If the railroads had as many highly skilled 
and devoted men assigned to the study—and removal 
or amelioration at the point of origin if possible—of 
the causes of friction with labor, isn’t it possible that 
the duties of the negotiators at the national level would 
be somewhat less onerous than they now are? 

It is no reflection on the splendid performance of 
these able men to suggest that ways should be sought to 
reduce their labors to less man-killing proportions. Some 
of the methods other industries have adopted to this 
end, with suggestions for railroads, are set forth in a 
book mentioned before in these columns—“The New 
Society,” by Peter Drucker. Mr. Drucker is a consultant 
on labor relations to a number of large companies and 
he suggests answers, based upon experience and not 
mere theorizing, to most of the problems which arise in 
this sector. Quite likely some of his answers may be 
wrong, but a wrong answer is at least one step closer to 


the right one than no answer at all. 


The Greater Challenge 


There exists nowhere in the railroad industry, a 
greater challenge to imaginative leadership than the 
contrast which now stands out between what an en- 
lightened railway unionism could easily provide in the 
way of security and attractive jobs for railway employees 
—and the manner in which railway employment is 
actually being jeopardized, instead of being protected, 
by union pursuit of short-sighted, and craft-centered, 
objectives. The opportunities afforded by technological 
innovations in transportation, attractive as they un- 
doubtedly are, are insignificant in comparison with those 
held out for the discoverers of means to induce railroad 
men to collaborate realistically with each other for the 
advancement of their mutual interests. Human obstruc- 
tion and friction can nullify the advantages of the most 
advanced technological improvements, while intelligent 
human collaboration can improve on technology at any 
stage of its development. For that matter, an intelligently 
cooperative organization must have, by definition, too 
much alertness to permit it to overlook opportunities for 
technological progress. The most successful leaders in 
large-scale human endeavor—in industry no less than 
in politics, in warfare, or in religion—have been those 
who have excelled at inducing people to collaborate. 





“Our country is now faced with a dangerous rail situation. Un- 
less the present indifference of the public generally and the 
defeatist attitude of many who understand the subject and are 
in position to render help of great value is changed, conditions 
will grow from bad to worse. There is a well defined movement 
led by haters of free enterprise to wreck our fine transportation 
systems. They know that means government ownership of railroads 
which would be followed by nationalization of all public utilities 
and many large industries. Despite the needs to cover United 
States world-wide commitments and keep our fighting forces up- 
to-date, there are many sound reasons for finding a way of relieving 
our railroads of some of their crushing burdens before it is too 
late."—C. C. Lassiter, traffic manager, port of Lake Charles, La. 
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PUBLIC POLICY, NOT 
COMPETITORS, THE ISSUE 


Protagonists of long-haul trucking put the railroads 
at a strategic disadvantage when they succeed in making 
the railroads’ complaints at tax and regulatory favors 
enjoyed by over-the-road haulers appear as a private 
fight between two competitors—something like that of 
the movies against radio or television. 

Actually, the railroads have no direct complaint 
against the road haulers, or the barge operators either, 
for that matter. This can easily be demonstrated. Most 
of the railroads themselves operate trucks on the high- 
ways, either directly or under contract—and, when they 


do so, they naturally pay no more than the prescribed fees 
for the privilege; and they load their trucks up to the 
legal limit, whenever they find it to their advantage to 
do so. Thus, if they had any quarrel with movement of 
freight on the highways under the fees and regulation 
prescribed by law, they would obviously be quarreling 
with themselves. 

The railroads’ complaint is, thus, not against the users 
of the highways or waterways—no matter at what bar- 
gains these users get the privilege. Their complaint is 
against a government policy which deliberately sets out 
to make railroad transportation artificially expensive, 
compared to other ways of moving goods and people. 
This policy deprives the shipping and traveling public 
of the advantage of railroad transportation of a quality 
which the “state of the art” affords, and makes charges 
for railroad service higher than they ought to be, in 
comparison with the charges for other forms of trans- 
portation. 

The railroad position in this controversy is basically 
the same as it would be if the government were to with- 
draw the protection of the criminal law from the rail- 
roads while extending this protection to the patrons of 
other forms of transportation. Under such circumstances, 
gunmen could range the railroads at will—putting the 
property and lives of all patrons of the railroads in 
jeopardy. Would the railroads, then, be making a purely 
self-serving complaint if they demanded the protection 
for their patrons of the same laws applying to users of 
all other transportation agencies? 

There is no difference whatever in principle between 
such a demand as that, and the one the railroads are 
actually making today, namely that the movement of 
goods and persons by rail be not penalized by govern- 
ment to a greater degree than similar movement by other 
forms of transportation. The railroads do not ask any- 
thing which is contrary to the interests of their patrons, 
nor do they ask that their patrons be favored at the ex- 
pense of the users of other agencies of transportation. It 
is a victory for deceptive propaganda that the railroads’ 
position is often twisted to make it appear that they are 
suffering from an attack of “sour grapes” or that they 
are endeavoring to enlist political assistance in hamper- 
ing their competitors. The railroads could make it harder 
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for deceptive propagandists to misrepresent them if they 
themselves would always bear in mind that no proper 
odium attaches to taking full advantage of privileges 
accorded by law. 

If a city decides to operate on a “wide-open” basis, 
the fault does not lie with the gamblers and resort op- 
erators who behave as the law invites them to behave. 
It lies rather with the politicians and the electorate who 
tolerate the “wide-open” policy. There are plenty of 
shippers who use big trucks or barges, not because they 
want to do ‘so, but because competition compels them 
to. It will continue thus to influence them until govern- 
ment ceases to discriminate against use of the railways. 
The railroads’ position is that of privately financed 
transportation plant doing business against publicly 
financed transportation plant—highways and waterways 
—which do not do business according to the rules pre- 
scribed for the operation of privately operated transpor- 
tation property. This is the issue in transportation—it 
is not a “private fight” between operators of freight cars, 
on the one hand, and those of barges or trucks on the 
other. 





THE BIGGEST SAVING 
OR THE BIGGEST NET? 


One long-held complaint on the part of car-depart- 
ment officers which seems not to be entirely without 
substance is that top management’s allocation of expen- 
ditures usually leaves the car department holding the 
short end of the stick. If the meager funds given to the 
car department had an adverse effect on that department 
only, its difficulties might be ignored with the observa- 
tion that it is impossible to please everybody. But the 
car department is not the only sufferer when it gets this 
treatment. 

Indeed, it would be hard to find another part of a 
railroad where obsolete machinery and inadequate main- 
tenance cost the operation as a whole so much. Certainly 
there is no other department where the cost remains so 
completely hidden. True, increased car maintenance costs 
and the costs of accidents resulting from lower standards 
of maintenance and maintenance equipment will be 
readily apparent. But the big cost—the loss of business 
that results sooner or later from furnishing poor cars— 
is not known because there is no direct way of measuring 
it. 

The situation deserves immediate attention because 
all indications are that it is likely to grow worse in- 
stead of better. Expenditures for improvements to me- 
chanical-department facilities are to a large extent de- 
voted to Diesel facilities. While good Diesel maintenance 
facilities are highly desirable, good car facilities are no 


less so. 
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While an up-to-date Diesel shop may conceivably be 
shown to save more in Diesel maintenance costs than an 
equally modern car facility will in car maintenance, it 
does not necessarily follow that all the money should 
be spent for the former. No matter how desirable it 
might be to reduce the expenditure for motive-power 
maintenance it should not be done at the expense of 
neglecting needed facilities or other improvements for 
the car department. From such neglect can come cars 
unsuitable for loading, or incapable of proceeding to 
destination without delay. Tne loss of business that can 
result from the inferior service rendered by such cars 
can easily mount up to dollars per mile. Dollars which 
can be lost by furnishing poor cars are a consideration, 
certainly no less imperative than the cents per mile that 


can be saved by improved motive power maintenance. 





MORE REFEREE 
SABOTAGE OF RULE G 


Now comes another referee for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, ordering reinstatement of a trainman 
fired for violation of Rule G. 

The case—Award No. 13635, Docket No. 23999—in- 
volved a passenger brakeman on a Western railroad who 
while off duty did some drinking of intoxicants; accosted 
some young girls in a manner which caused them to 
file a complaint against him; and was arrested on this 
complaint and posted $25 bail which he forfeited by 
non-appearance. 

How much imbibing the employee did is a matter of 
dispute. A railroad special agent testified that he had 
“a strong odor of liquor on his breath” and “was in- 
toxicated beyond any reason of doubt.” A trainmaster 
gave similar testimony. The accused employee, however, 
explained a half-empty bottle of whiskey which he had 
on his person by asserting that he was taking this stimu- 
lant to “an old man who keeps horses at the hotel.” 

In finding that this employee should be reinstated, the 
referee said “he does not seem to have a bad record.” 
The referee conceded that there was evidence of Rule 
G violation, but held that the circumstances did not 
justify dismissal. As to the employee’s allegedly “not 
bad” record, he had been discharged and _ reinstated 
(cause not given) in 1940. He had been discharged for 
Rule G violation only six months prior to the present 


case, but had been reinstated “on a leniency basis.” 





Definitions: 1) Private industry runs at a profit and uses that 
profit to expand its producing capacity; 2) government industry 
runs at a loss and taxes the substance of the people to pay for its 
inefficiences.—Texas & Pacific Rail News. 

















Lew Ratlroad Books 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 


The 1949 edition describes the busi- 
ness careers of more than 6,100 of 
the leaders in the railroad industry. 
Besides railroad officials there are in- 
cluded railway supply company off- 
cials, members of federal and state 
regulatory commissions, Interstate 
Commerce Commission practitioners, 
professors of transportation, editors 
of railroad magazines and authors 
of authoritative books on railroading 
and railway labor union officials. 
More than 2,000 of the names are 
new. 


827 pages, 6 x 9, $10.00 





TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL 
By T. W. Van Metre 


Professor Emeritus of Transportation, 
Columbia University 


The Eighth Edition of this popular juvenile on American rail- 
roading has been brought up to date and printed on coated 
stock. Hundreds of photographs illustrate the evolution of 
motive power and rolling stock and show modern methods 
of track work. Long considered a model presentation of a 
technical subject in simple Janguage it is suitable for laymen 
interested in our railroads. 


432 pages, 345 illus., index, 6 x 9, $4.50 


THE 727th 
RAILWAY OPERATING BATTALION 
in World War II 


The official history of the most decorated railway battalion 
in the late war. The experiences of this outfit in taking 
over war-wrecked railroads in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
France and Germany, repairing roadbed and equipment and 
moving supplies to battle fronts in record time, reads like an 
epic. Illustrated with 225 photographs, six operation maps and 
colored endpaper route maps. Beautifully printed and bound. 


102 pages, complete roster, 854 x 11%, buckram, $5.00 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send the book or books checked on Ten Days’ Free 
Examination. If not entirely satisfied I will mail them back 
postpaid. Otherwise I will remit the list price. 


C] Who’s Who in R. R., $10.00 [J Reuting and Misrouting Freight, 
(} Trains, Tracks and $4.00 


Travel, $4.50 () 727th Railway Battalion, $5.00 
C] Freight Rete Application, $3.50 (_) Traffic Dictionary, $3.75 
() First Transcontinental, $5.00 |] Railroads of New York, $4.00 
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THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD 


By John Debo Galloway 


——— 
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The story of the building of the TRANSCONTINENTAL 









Central Pacific and Union Pacific RAILROAD+ > * * * 
Railroads from Omaha to Sacra- ceuON PACIFI 


mento in the sixties. The author Pont ae 


was a leading civil engineer of San 
Francisco. Illustrated with authentic 
photographs and special maps. 





360 pages, 62 photographs, 4 maps, 
bibliography, index, 6 x 9, $5.00. 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 
me By George T. Stufflebeam 


Manager, Transportation Research, 


» Remington-Rand, Inc. 

This enlarged and thoroughly revised 
: Fourth Edition contains 4,000 terms, 
; phrases, code marks and abbreviations 
} used in all branches of transportation. 
; It also contains terms used in warehous- 
: ing, claim procedure and practice be- 





fore the I.C.C. A practical handbook for 
i at trafic managers and anyone concerned 
with trafic department work. 


320 pages, 4% x 6, $3.75 


FREIGHT RATE APPLICATION 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


Attorney-Examiner, Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


A convenient reference for the correct 
interpretation of freight tariffs and a 
comprehensive guide for any student of 
the subject. Presents clearly and concisely 
the rules and principles of tariff inter- 
pretation which govern the determination 
of freight rates under Section 6, Para- 
graph 7, of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


160 pages, 2 illus., index, 6 x 9, $3.50 


ROUTING AND MISROUTING FREIGHT 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


Misrouting problems are simplified and principles explained 
in non-technical language. Rights, obligations and liabilities 
of railroads and shippers are classified. Reconsigned ship- 
ments, embargoes, kinds of damages and liabilities as_be- 
tween railroads are given special treatment. 





220 pages, 10 routing diagrams, 100 citations, index, 
6 x 9, $4.00 


RAILROADS OF NEW YORK 


A pictorial survey with 
introductory text of the 
railroad and rapid transit 
network of New York. 
Official fold-in 4-color 
maps of the Port of New 
York District and of the 
Subway System. Beauti- 
fully printed and bound. 
An ideal gift book. 


144 pages, 116 large 


photographs. 2 maps, 
11 x 8%, $4.00 
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"TO ME, 
GENUINE 

DIXIE CUPS 

ARE A SIGN | 
| a. OF GooD |} 
SiO = SERVICE!" 
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a Yes, passengers everywhere know 
genuine Dixie Cups as quality paper cups. 
No other brand is so widely known, so ‘ fee ek ke ER & & Kw KH 


widely recognized. x HOT DRINK DIXIES and SODA DIXIES + 


in special or standard designs! 








When you use genuine Dixie Cups on 







* . ey i 
° . . For fast, clean service i g cars -oaches, use 

your trains, you are offering a service ol fast, clean servi e in dining cal ind coaches, u 
‘ : genuine Dixie Cups. Imprinted with your message or 
your passengers know by mame ...a * slogan, they are like additional sales- 
service your passengers appreciate. men reminding your passengers 1 
‘ 


of the service you render. 


ONLY DIXIE DISPENSERS | 
ra have interchangeable cup adapters 


This exclusive Dixie feature makes possible the use of either 
flat-bottomed Dixie Cups or cone-shaped Vortex Cups. No 
dismounting is necessary, no complicated instalation needed to 


® 


“Dizie” is a registered trade mark of the change from one type of cup to the other. 
Dizie Cup Company . 
For details write to: 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY, RAILROAD DEPARTMENT, EASTON, PENN. 


STANDARD IN RAILROAD SERVICE FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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HOW ANOTHER RAILROAD 





Another lot of 31 lightweight stainless steel sleeping cars, 
recently went into use on the Silver Meteor, Silver Comet, 
and Silver Star. Built by three manufacturers ... The Budd 
Company, Pullman-Standard, and American Car & Foundry 
...22 are owned by the Seaboard, and 9 are owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad — joint operators of the “Silver Fleet.” 





Cua Cost with Stenless 


HIS STAINLESS STEEL STREAMLINER 


provides enduring beauty, safety and strength... 


It exemplifies how more and more railroads are cut- 
ting maintenance costs... year after year... by utilizing 
the corrosion resistance of austenitic chromium-nickel 


stainless steel. 


The high strength-weight ratio of properly designed 
structure of austenitic stainless permits substantial re- 
ductions of bulk and deadweight...making possible 
a lighter and more compact unit without sacrifice of 


strength or safety. 


Shown above is the stainless steel Silver Meteor of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s “Silver Fleet.” The 
popularity and economy of its stainless steel reserved 


seat coaches are basic reasons why beautifully ap- 


pointed feature cars of stainless steel, including diners, 
sleepers and the new tavern-observation cars are car- 


ried by this streamliner today. 


Investigate all the economies you may obtain by 
using stainless steel equipment. Leading steel com 
panies produce austenitic chromium-nickel stainless 
steels in all commercial forms. A list of sources of 


supply is available upon request. 


YN 
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TRADE wake 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of 
useful information on the properties, treatment, fabrication and 
performance of engineering alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, 
brasses, bronzes, nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys con- 
taining nickel. This information is yours for the asking. Write 


for “List A” of available publications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. sew'vorw's.-x 
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New York Central Uses AB BREAKERS 


Here’s a typical example of Westinghouse AB 
Breakers on the job. In this case... in the 
luxurious Observation and Lounge Car of the 
New York Central “Commodore Vanderbilt.” 
Protection against short circuits and overloads is 
instantaneous, positive, tamperproof. 

Operating costs are reduced, since there are no 
fuses to replace. When trouble occurs, the circuit 
is quickly broken—is as easily and quickly re- 
stored by a simple flip of the operating handle 
after the fault has been cleared. 

E Frame units are used for ordinary circuits 
such as lighting, toasters, forced ventilation and 
radio. G and K Frame units serve heavy-duty 
requirements. All are neatly grouped in a com- 


pact, spacesaving arrangement that also adds to 
timesaving convenience for operating personnel. 
Westinghouse AB Breakers offer special fea- 
tures not obtainable in other similar protec- 
tive devices. Get the facts from your near-by 
Westinghouse representative, or write for Bul- 
letin DB-29-060. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-30013 


Westinghouse 


AB CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
THE COMPLETE LINE 

































Loyalty and pride 
in the job can be 
made more wide- 
spread if disci- 
pline is fair and 
is backed by 
higher manage- 
ment, say the 
superintendents 


Supervisors Need Backing for Effective 
Discipline, Say Superintendents 


Committee sees great importance in investigating procedure and 
top management's support of decisions reached on division level 





Great interest at the recent convention of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents, June 6-8, was 
focused on a committee report entitled “The Superintendents’ 
Responsibility for Effective Discipline’ of which Douglas 


Campbell, trainmaster, New York Central, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was chairman and C. E. McDonald, assistant superintendent, 
Western Pacific, Sacramento, Cal., vice-chairman. This article 
is a condensation of that report. 
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The discipline problem was not always the most impor- 
tant problem facing the supervisor. The techniques of 
operation formerly occupied the greater part of his time. 
The detailed problem of day-by day train operation has 
receded into the background of most superintendents’ 
minds. Automatic block, automatic train control, heavy 
rail, steel cars, and the like have meant that the problem 
of physically putting trains over the road is no longer 
such a momentous one. Yard problems—like the poor— 
are always with‘us; and the trainmasters still ride the 
locals—locals and overtime seem to have a compelling 
affinity. But the chief dispatcher, with the superintendent 
occasionally looking over his shoulder, keeps an eye on 
the actual movement. 

As the job has grown physically easier for the super- 
intendent, so have Diesels, air brakes, automatic cou- 
plers, and similar devices made the job considerably 
easier and, of course, safer for the railroad worker. His 
hours have been reduced, and pay has increased. Yet ip 
spite of all these improvements in working conditiohs 
the railroadman was perhaps never so restive as he is 
today. Spurred on by his labor organizations, the average 
railroadman presents disciplinary problems which the 
superintendent must try to solve every day; and like 
cutting off the heads of Hydra, the settlement of one 
problem seems merely to engender another. 


Reawaken Loyalty 


Less than 20 years ago, discipline problems were 
minor. The superintendent was the unquestioned author- 
ity on the division and his own superior officers gave 
him complete backing. Any infraction of the rules by 
an employee might bring immediate dismissal, and there 
was no nonsense with malingerers. Unquestionably there 
were many injustices, but it may be significant to recall 
the high morale among employees at that time, and the 
fierce loyalty which most of them had towards their 
companies. 

The past few years, however, have brought a subtle 
but important change in the philosophy of employees. 
It is hard for us to agree entirely with many observers 
who say that this change was caused by resentment 
against the obvious injustices which sometimes occurred. 
Many employees of long standing still take pride in the 
fact that they deliver a competent day’s work for a day’s 
pay. The disgruntled attitude seems most prevalent 
among younger employees who never knew the “old 
days.” 

The problem, as we see it, is to reawaken the loyalty 
and conscientiousness of all employees. We do not expect 
superintendents to do the job themselves. Contrary to the 
generally accepted understanding, the origin of the word 
“discipline” indicates that it covers the process of teach- 
ing, training, and learning. The dictionary includes the 
definition: “to have under effective control.” 

Some of the difficulty, perhaps, lies in the fact that our 
own education as superiors has been neglected in that 
guidance from our own superior officers has not always 
been clear. One of the most distinguished members of 
this association, a superintendent of long standing, 
brought out the fact in one of our meetings last year 
that new employee schedules are often negotiated with- 
out consultation with the men who must supervise the 
very operations under these schedules. We find that this 
is not an uncommon complaint. In other words, many 
superintendents fail to identify their own interests with 
the decisions made by top management and this feeling 
is communicated to the lower ranks. 

One precept is basic—the superintendent must be boss 
of his division. This is not as simple as it sounds. It 


takes a strong man to handle a division successfully, and 
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he must be carefully chosen. If he is a weak sister, he 
may affect discipline and morale to such an extent that 
his successor will have a difficult time in regaining effec- 
tive control. He may be a strong man, but unless his 
superior officers will back him up, again he may loose 
control. 

One member of this committee reports a recent case 
on his railroad where a superintendent rearranged cer- 
tain passenger runs according to his interpretation of the 
schedule. The organization objected, and mediation was 
invoked. The officers of the railroad superior to this 
superintendent were advised of the situation, and agreed 
that he was correct. Mediation failed, so the mediator 
recommended arbitration—to which the carrier agreed. 
The organization refused, and threatened a strike. At 
the strike deadline, top management backed down and 
agreed that the superintendent's original bulletin had 
been incorrectly drawn. Obviously the authority of the 
superintendent was seriously weakened. If he takes the 
line of least resistance in the future, who can seriously 
blame him? 

About 20 years ago, a trainmaster for one of the east- 
ern railroads was confronted with a Rule G case and, 
after investigation, dismissed the employee. The case was 
appealed, and in one of those “deals,” the man was re- 
instated. The trainmaster told the superintendent that, 
if he expected discipline to be maintained, the man 
should not be returned to work, and that, if the em- 
ployee were reinstated, he would resign as trainmaster. 
He did resign, and, until his recent untimely death, was 
president of one of the country’s largest industrial con- 
cerns. We were discussing railroad employee relations 
before his death, and his reaction was, “Well, I see the 
railroads haven’t learned anything 20 years.” 


Management Must Back Supervisors 


The point we make is this: management must first 
select a strong, competent man; then back him to the 
hilt. The responsibility for effective discipline on a 
division lies with the superintendent alone. Discipline is 
not second in importance to any other responsibility. A 
superintendent may delegate many responsibilities, and 
must do so, but if he does not have personal control over 
all important aspects of discipline on his division, he is 
headed for trouble. Of course, subordinate officers, such 
as the trainmasters, will hold most investigations, but the 
superintendent must review all such investigations, and 
ascertain that the penalties recommended conform to 
the general pattern of the division. 

The investigation is the main mechanical means which 
the superintendent has to maintain effective discipline, 
and its importance cannot be overstated. A poorly con- 
ducted investigation which does not hold up on appeal 
weakens the superintendent’s control. It is imperative 
that his trainmasters understand the importance of con- 
ducting complete and conclusive investigations, and their 
education is one of the superintendent’s responsibilities. 

Some superintendents, following an example set by 
some of their superior officers, have taken a defeatist 
attitude, and have decided that, since the Adjustment 
Board has decided so many cases not, apparently, on 
their merits, but with eye on November 7, there is 
little reason to press any disputed cases. These men are 
just as guilty of dereliction of duty as members of the 
so-called “charm school” who think that the officers of 
labor organizations will be impressed by a few cigars 
and a couple of good stories, and, as good fellows, won't 
press questionable claims, or demand restrictive rules 
changes. 

History doesn’t seem to impress these people, for they 
are still with us. They apparently have never compre- 


















hended the fact that labor representatives are in a field 
equally as competitive as industry, and to assure the 
continual flow of dues, there must be a continual stimu- 
lus, in the form of agitation for more make-work rules, 
higher pay, and the like. A superintendent who wants 
to be a good fellow with the labor representatives, or who 
is too lax in the assessment of penalties, loses the respect 
of the labor representatives and sacrifices the morale of 
his subordinate supervision—who say to themselves that 
there is no need of taking the time to hold an investiga- 
tion if the superintendent is not going to take suitable 
action. A well-disciplined division will show fewer rules 
violations, since the penalties are perfectly clear. Un- 
doubtedly efficiency and safety will also improve when 
sloppy or shoddy operations are not tolerated. 


State Charges Completely 


The investigation is the most important means which 
the superintendent has to enforce discipline, as noted. 
When disciplinary action is indicated, the first consid- 
eration must be given to the precise charge against the 
employee. There have been cases where the charge in 
the notice was not clear or was too general in its impli- 
cation and the discipline did not stand up, and cases 
where the employee was found guilty after trial of an 
offense that was not included in the charge when notice 
of hearing was given. In some such cases the discipline 
was set aside on the ground that the employee was disci- 
plined on a charge that was not specified in the hearing 
notice. It is therefore important that the superintendent 
take such action as may be necessary to assure that all 
hearing officers on his division be posted on this matter 
of the precise charge. 


Observe Time Limits 


Many of our discipline rules contain time limits that 
run either from the date of the offense or from the date 
on which the offense became known to the carrier. It is 
very important to observe these time limits strictly. We 
know of many cases in which charges were preferred 
after the expiration of the time limits and, in nearly all 
of those cases, the discipline was set aside because the 
carrier violated the time limit provisions. 

When charges are served on an employee and a hear- 
ing date is set, the interval of time ought to be sufficient 
to give the accused time to arrange for counsel and 
presence of any witnesses that he might desire. The in- 
terval must be governed, of course, by the facts and cir- 
cumstances in the particular case. In some cases more 
time might be required for preparation than in others. 


Summon All Witnesses 


Division officers must give consideration too to the 
presence of necessary witnesses. Any person who is pre- 
sumed to have some knowledge of the occurrence or 
offense ought to be brought in to testify. The failure to 
call in persons who were obviously in a position to know 
of the occurrence or offense may react against the carrier 
if the case should be appealed to the Adjustment Board. 
It is nearly always presumed that the failure was due to 
the fact that the carrier realized the testimony of the 
person might favor the accused. The very purpose of the 
hearing is to ascertain the facts, and division officers 
should not try to suppress or conceal facts. 

If a trainmaster or assistant superintendent or super- 
intendent himself has personal knowledge of the occur- 
rence or offense, he should keep out of the status of 
hearing officer and be brought in as a witness. Many 
cases of discipline have been overturned because the 
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hearing officer was in the role of judge, prosecutor and 
witness. It is important to avoid such a situation. 

In many cases the measure of discipline has to be 
governed by the employee’s past record. If the record 
is outstandingly good, leniency may be advisable, but 
on the other hand, if the record is very bad, the measure 
of discipline will sometimes be more severe. We think 
that consideration should be given to the hearing officer’s 
introducing the employee’s record into the transcript of 
hearing. It will then be in the official record and the 
employee or his representative cannot accuse the carrier 
later on of having given consideration to evidence that 
was not introduced at the hearing. 


“Fair and Important” 


Every superintendent and division officer who admin- 
isters discipline has a deep responsibility to see that 
justice is done. The decision should be based in every 
case on the evidence brought out at the hearing, and 
never on personal prejudice, bias or interest. The tran- 
script of hearing must support the decision. This is the 
record that the carrier must rely upon in every case that 
is appealed to the Adjustment Board, and it is a reflection 
on management whenever such a case is appealed and 
the hearing record is weak or inconclusive. The hearing 
officer should weigh the testimony and evidence and base 
his decision thereon. 

The basic unit of railroad operation is the division. 
The largest railroad system is only an amalgamation of 
divisions. The division is where the money is made— 
or lost! Effective discipline is the keystone oi division 
morale and operating efficiency. The responsibility cannot 
be shifted. The superintendent stands at the head of the 
division, and its success is in his hands. 


Lively Discussion 


President Fred Whitman of the Western Pacific, who 
chanced to be in the audience during the presentation of 
the report, started off the discussion with the remark that 
“The preliminary work toward investigation either makes 
or breaks it. The investigating officer must acquaint 
himself with the facts ahead of time.” The former presi- 
dent of the association expressed the opinion that, to be 
effective, discipline must be of the positive kind and 
that every supervisor has to be a salesman in selling the 
need of it to each employee. “Another fundamental prin- 
ciple,” he said, “is that a principal job of the superin- 
tendent is to recreate a sense of personal responsibility 
for good discipline in each supervisor.” In answer to 
the remark that many supervisors are now organized Mr. 
Whitman declared that a good operating officer can still 
remove a poor supervisor within the provisions of exist- 
ing agreements. 

S. M. Gossage, assistant manager, personnel, Canadian 
Pacific, took issue with certain members of the associa- 
tion whose remarks indicated that they yearned to go 
back “to the good old days.” Mr. Gossage charged that 
there is no “golden age” of labor relations to which we 
can return—that “we can’t fight the next war with the 
last war’s weapons.” He went on to discuss what he 
termed “the extreme formality” which now exists in dis- 
ciplinary investigations, in order to cope with the legal- 
ism of higher tribunals like the Adjustment Board. He 
said the dilemma of the superintendents and trainmasters 
today is to adjust investigations to this new formalism 
and, at the same time, keep it “a flexible, human thing.” 

C. P. Fisher, general manager, Chicago Union Station, 
said that a main job of the superintendent is to give the 
supervisor responsibility“and give him “the Old Harry” 
if he doesn’t use it. 
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Selecting Railway Securities for 


Institutional Investment 





By DAVID A. HILL 


Investment Counsel 


The author is a well-known consultant on railway securities 
whose list of clients is a kind cof Burke’s Peerage of in- 
vestors—both private and institutional. A banker by pro- 
fession, he now spends most of his time riding over railroads 
and writing up what he has seen—under his private shingle 
in Chicago’s financial district. 

This article is a condensation of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. Hill at the Life Officers Investment Seminar, American 
Life Convention, at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., on June 
27.—Editor 


U nfortunately I know nothing about the future. Of 
course, if I did have occult powers, instead of looking 
for the best securities, I would look for the worst issues 
—those that would eventually pay out one hundred 
cents on the dollar, and not miss an interest coupon; 
and I would select the railroad stock that would provide 
the greatest capital gain, or yield—and purposely avoid 
bonds and shares that have the least amount of uncer- 
tainty as to their prospects. 

It is because I do not know about the future, that I 
recommend to others, who also do not know about the 
future, that we do our best to minimize uncertainty as 
much as practicable. The term “practicable” is used, 
because most finance committees have minimum yields 
to meet, and the higher the yield required, the greater 
extension of risk is necessary. 

To obtain satisfactory yields and minimize credit 
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risks, we should give some thought to the length of ma- 
turity of the bond; current cash position of the carrier; 
its current earning power; the quality of its management; 
whether it has any large maturities in some year, which 
alone might create a crisis; security of the lien; traffic 
density of the property mortgaged; whether or not the 
mileage lies in “growth” territory; and other factors. It 
follows that such criteria as current earnings, current 
cash and the quality of the management have less im- 
portance in making very long-term investments; and that 
they are of greater importance in making short-term 
investments. On that account, short-term investment and 
long-term investment will be treated separately. 


Short Maturities 


If a single mortgage lien has several maturities, al- 
though they are secured by the same property, if follows 
that the longer maturity extends our commitment farther 
into the realm of uncertainty. In the case of a railroad 
having great cash resources at the moment, an unse- 
cured note of short maturity might have less risk than 
a secured bond extending many years into the future. 
In examining working capital we should consider de- 
preciation. In some cases depreciation of equipment 
does not cover equipment maturities, but in other cases it 
is a nonapparent credit to annual fixed requirements. 
In discussing short maturities I refer to issues due in 




























10, 15 or even 20 years. The term might include long- 
term bonds purchased 20 years ago with only 10 years 
left to run. [t might include a serial issue running out 
to 20 years, where the average maturity would be rela- 
tively short, or, for our purposes, it might include a 
long-term bond with a serial sinking fund that would 
extinguish the issue by maturity. | have particularly 
in mind the likelihood that a current strong cash position 
and current earning power—as well as able manage- 
ment—are factors that might change substantially in a 
relatively short time. In the case of an issue with a large 
sinking fund, or in the case of a serial issue, the debt 
would be whittled down as fast as or faster than these 
factors would degenerate. 


Railway Management 


This subheading appears to be an abrupt change of 
thought. On the contrary, it belongs in any discussion of 
short maturities, whereas it is not relatively important 
in the consideration of bonds due in 40 or 50 years— 
for who knows which railways will have alert and able 
operators 50 years from now? 

Of course a road with very able management at 
present will have built up an organization that can 
carry on for some time after its president has retired, 
but long before 30 or 50 years have elapsed its manage- 
ment mav have degenerated and its competitors secured 
aggressive leadership. Therefore, when we are consider- 
ing the quality of present management, we must ask 
(1) if the road in question has superior management, 
and (2) if its competitors are weak in that respect. I 
often wonder what would happen to the earning power 
of this railway or that if its greatest competitor had a 
change in the operating head, resulting in severe compe- 
tition not existing at the moment. 


Yardsticks for Judging Efficiency 


No longer do we look at the operating ratio, unless we 
adjust it for distortion, due to skimping or splurging 
in maintenance. Common yardsticks are the transporta- 
tion ratio. the wage ratio, gross tons per train-mile and 
gross ton-miles per train-hour. Gross ton-miles per train- 
hour is widely used, but, in my opinion, is not as im- 
portant as gross tons per train-mile. The former con- 
tains the element of speed, which reflects good service, 
but may or may not put money in the bank—depend- 
ing largely on whether or not the train arrives at the 
terminal in time to save per diem; or perhaps the 
superior service may attract or retain some tonnage 
that would be lost with slower service. A more important 
ratio is gross tons per train-mile. That rings the cash 
register. 

The wage ratio is important in this day of rising 
costs. In general, any railway that can keep its wage 
ratio under control in years when wages are being in- 
creased obviously has alert management. But, before 
we can lean on that figure for comfort, we should 
separate wages spent on maintenance from the total 
wage cost, for it is possible to keep the wage ratio 
under control by laying off maintenance gangs, closing 
down the shops, and neglecting painting bridges and 
other structures. Unless one is prepared to make ex- 
tensive statistical studies, or, perhaps. go out in the 
field and make personal inspection of the properties, 
the ratio of all wages to railway operating revenue is 
not dependable by itself. Moreover, one inspection of 
the property may mislead. unless one has some idea of its 
standards a few years before. 

Periodic inspections are more revealing. because they 
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may indicate a face-lifting of the property, or perhaps 
degeneration, which a single inspection would not 


suggest. 

The transportation ratio is commonly used because 
it is affected little by maintenance policy. To be sure, 
there is a small impact when heavy maintenance work 
is being undertaken which involves the use of expensive 
work trains and numerous slow orders, which interfere 
somewhat with economical transportation. But, by and 
large, when you see a definite and steady improvement 
in the transportation ratio, you may rest assured it did 
not happen by accident. It is a result, not a cause. It 
usually means that the management has been getting its 
costs well under control, and the result is a larger per- 
centage of railway operating revenue flowing through 
to net railway operating income. Also, the transportation 
ratio has the advantage of measuring all transportation 
service—including passenger, baggage, mail, express and 
work trains. 


Modernization of Properties 


Unfortunately it is impracticable here to discuss the 
interesting subject of how alert railway operators have 
been trying to keep abreast of rising costs; I will merely 
list some of these subjects, without taking the time to 
explain them. 

First of all, the advent of the Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive is. beyond doubt, the greatest single event that has 
happened to the industry in more than fifty years. 
Whether maximum availability and utilization are made 
of those superior locomotives depends upon the ability 
of the mechanical department—for availability—and the 
transportation department—for utilization; if they work 
as a team, the results are amazing. 

The elimination of crossing watchmen, who have been 
replaced by flasher lights or automatic gates, reduces 
operating costs. The replacement of manually operated 
interlocking towers with automatic interlockers is an- 
other customary means of cost reduction. The elimina- 
tion of unprofitable branch lines reduces maintenance, 
taxes and operating costs. This occurs also in the elim- 
ination or consolidation of unprofitable passenger trains. 
Merchandise freight may be handled by trucks, or losing 
passenger service eliminated by motor bus operation 
on the public highway. 

Freight stations are mechanized by the use of tractors, 
burden bearers, fork lift trucks and conveyor systems. 
Timber trestles are filled in and never again require 
maintenance. Others are replaced by permanent struc- 
tures, if the traffic warrants the expense. If not. an un- 
treated trestle may be replaced by a treated timber 
structure carrying a ballast-type deck. slightly reduc- 
ing the cost of maintenance and greatly reducing the 
fire hazard. 

The exclusive use of treated ties has increased the 
life of ties threefold, and the track structure is disturbed 
that much less often. 

Modern signaling, including the extensive use of C.T.C. 
and remote-controlled switches, has made it unnecessary 
to double-track some lines, has improved the service and 
perhaps in some cases enabled a road to handle the 
same traffic with fewer cars and locomotives, thus effect- 
ing some reduction in equipment maintenance as well 
as reducing the cost of signal maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Hump yards equipped with car retarders and 
served with a loud-speaker system, pneumatic tubes and 
flood lights have reduced yard switching costs, expedited 
the trains and otherwise reduced operating costs. Main- 
tenance costs are reducedby extensive use of motor 
trucks, off-track equipment, and by recently developed 
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on-track ballast cleaners, ballast cribbers, tampers, etc. 

Outside the transportation department other means 
are found that help the transportation ratio. For example, 
the Baltimore & Ohio has made a study of all resources 
beneath the ground on all of its lines. Recently, it de- 
veloped two coal mines on a light-density line in Illinois, 
and the traffic from these mines is used to fill out the 
short trains previously operated. Hence, most of the 
revenue from this traffic is brought through to net rail- 
way operating income, with little increase in expense 
other than fuel and maintenance of equipment. 

I would say that a few roads have superior manage- 
ment; other carriers copy what they do; and a few just 
run the properties as they did 20 years ago. Some of 
the roads with weak managements are not “borderline” 
carriers because the quality of the management is hidden 
by good earnings. Where the management has a sub- 
stantial personal ownership, the results are amazing, as 
on the Kansas City Southern and the Chicago Great 
Western. 

Let’s look at the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. You will note 
not only that it turns out amazing operating statistics, 
but that its financing is arranged almost scientifically to 
avoid any maturity crisis in the future. 

It is interesting to know that the G. M. & O. has a 
“second team” of officers, and even a “third team,” from 
which to obtain replacements. The first team actually 
leaves the property in the hands of the second team 
from time to time in order to give it opportunities to 
“make decisions.” Thus its executives grow in stature. 
I have selected this particular carrier because it is likely 
that it will continue to be well operated for many years 
to come—which is not always the case with a “one-man 
operated railroad.” 


Long-Term Investment 


Before we discuss investment in long-term railroad 
bonds, let me warn against buying long-term bonds on 
a short-term yield basis. That is, if you buy a bond on a 
low yield basis because of nearby maturity, be sure it is 
so strong that it will be paid off at maturity. If it should 
be extended, you will find that, while you actually pur- 
chased a long-term bond, you were not compensated by 
a long-term yield. 

Some insurance companies have a goal of seeking 
continuity of interest with eventual return of capital. 
They are not interested in the maturity, but do not want 
their capital impaired, and primarily seek continuity of 
interest «t the contract rate. With such a goal. one 
might compare the yield to maturity with the current 
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yield to infinity, and, if the lesser of the two is satis- 
factory and the credit is strong, such a bond would 
qualify for institutional investment. 

Our thinking is now directed far beyond the foresee- 
able future, and mainly upon factors providing credit 
strength many years from now. Do you have a senior 
lien on essential mileage? Do the lines connect two or 
more important cities? If it is a divisional lien on a 
line originating heavy coal or ore traffic, delivered to 
the Great Lakes, an important city, or other lines that 
complete the haul, find out if the coal or ore reserves 
are great enough to last longer than the life of the 
bond. That is especially important when you are asked 
to take an extension of maturity of a bond underwritten 
many years ago. Does an important part of the mileage 
lie in “growth” territory? Does the carrier have severe 
competition? Is there an alternate route? If so, does 
the alternate route have a superior profile? These ques- 
tions are important if the bond has no sinking fund 
and has a long maturity. But if the sinking fund will 
extinguish most of the issue before maturity, or if it is 
a serial issue, these questions are relatively of less im- 


portance, 
In buying long-term, leased-line bonds, buy them 
“in spite of the guarantee.” A short-term leased-line 


bond of a strong road is good today, but, in 60 years 
from now, will the parent company be strong? 

It is prudent and profitable to buy a well-secured 
leased-line bond of a weak railroad, because such issues 
usually have a high yield—by reason of the weak 
guarantee—and would no doubt remain undisturbed in 
the reorganization of the parent company. 

If you consider divisional liens and leased-line obliga- 
tions, it might be well to find out who owns most of 
the issue and who owns the system bonds. If several of 
the very large companies have big holdings of the issue 
you purchase, it is likely that their lawyers will be sit- 
ting on your side of the table in the event of a reorgani- 
zation. 


Strong Bonds of Weak Railroads 


With the aid of the mortgage maps of White & Kemble 
and the traffic density service of H. H. Copeland & Son, 
it is not difficult to select some very strong issues of 
weak railroads—i.e. bonds that would remain undis- 
turbed if the system went through reorganization. If 
those issues sell at low prices and provide high yields, 
they are attractive. In fact, it is your good fortune that 
another part of the system is so weak that system earn- 
ings bring down the selling price of sound securities. 
They should be purchased only, however, if you buy 
them on a current yield basis, and do not expect them 
to be paid at their designated maturity. They may cause 
you uneasiness from time to time as they fluctuate in 
price, but they are purchased by discriminating institu- 
tions. 

If one of my clients approves of that type of bond, I 
usually try, sometimes with no luck, to persuade the 
institution to sandwich such issues with prime securities 
having a yield well below the required yield of their 
committee. It is my hope that the quality of the port- 
folio in question may be strengthened by combining a 
senior bond of the Union Pacific, Santa Fe, or Norfolk 
& Western with such a high yielding strong bond of a 
weak carrier. The average yields of the two issues will 
lift the average yield of the portfolio. 

I have refrained from suggesting how to analyze a 
railroad bond. If my discourse has sounded more like 
how not to invest money, it is because my purpose was 
to suggest a sort of attitude or “climate of thinking” 
well to have in consideration of a railroad investment. 
























Photogrammetry Aids Line Location 


Aerial photographs and new types of graphic arts mate- 
rials used by the Burlington in locating the new mileage in its 
projected shorter route between Chicago and Kansas City 
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The projected new line, to be known as the Centennial cut- 
off, shortens the distance between Brookfield, Mo., and Bir- 
mingham by more than 22 miles 


in making surveys for locating about 49 miles of new 
single track line on the proposed cutoff route designed 
to shorten and otherwise improve its line between Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
projected an efficient and economical line by making use 
of available county “general highway and transporta- 
tion” maps, U. S. Geological Survey quadrangle maps, 
aerial photographs, the science of photogrammetry, and 
recently developed graphic arts materials. In the past. 
such engineering studies would have entailed a great 
deal of time and expense for making the reconnaissance, 
preliminary and location surveys; the methods used by 
the Burlington resulted in much of this work being either 
eliminated or greatly simplified. 

The projected new line, to be known as the Centennial 
cutoff, is located between Brookfield, Mo., and Birming- 
ham, as shown on the accompanying map. As finally 
established in the field, it represents a saving of more 
than 22 miles in distance as compared with the present 
route, and, being built for high-speed operation, will 
make it possible to effect a reduction of one hour. or 
more in freight train schedules and about three hours 
in the present passenger-train schedules between Chicago 
and Kansas City. Moreover, it will permit the new 
“Kansas City Zephyr” daytime trains, when they are 
put into service, to maintain their high-speed running 
time between Brookfield and Birmingham. This would 
not have been possible on the line via Cameron Junction 
because it runs through rugged country, requiring steep 
and broken grades and much sharp curvature, and the 
cost of converting it to high-speed operation would have 
been prohibitive. 

From the map it will be seen that the line between 
Brookfield and Cameron Junction, and that from 
Cameron Junction to Birmingham, form two sides of a 
triangle—which suggested the idea and led to the de- 
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cision to project a new and shorter route to form the 
third side of the triangle. 

The initial plan contemplated using the present line 
between Kansas City and Birmingham; trackage rights 
east of Birmingham over the Wabash for about 12 miles 
to Missouri City Junction; the construction of a new 
line about 45 miles long from Missouri City Junction 
to Tina Junction on the existing Laclede-Carrollton 
branch line of the Burlington; the improvement of about 
22 miles of this branch from the junction near Tina to 
a point designated Forker Junction, which is about 6 
miles south of Laclede; and the construction of about 
614 miles of new line between Forker Junction and a 
point on the existing east-west line, about 3 miles west 
of Brookfield. 

Standards adopted to assure high-speed operation 
limited the degree of curvature to 40 min. and the maxi- 
mum gradient to 0.8 per cent. Slopes were fixed at 2 
to 1 for earth fills, 144 to 1 for earth cuts, and 1% to 1 
for rock cuts. Width of subgrade on fills was established 
at 24 ft., while the base width in cuts was set at 40 ft. 
in rock and 50 ft. in earth to allow for side ditches that 
can be cleaned with off-track equipment. Although the 
projected line was to be as straight as possible, towns 
and cemeteries had to be avoided. 


Available Maps Found Accurate 


It was known that certain general highway .and trans- 
portation maps and U. S. Geological Survey quadrangle 
maps were available for this territory, and these were 
procured. The G. H. & T. maps were originally prepared 
by W.P.A. forces in 1939, and had been kept up to date 
by the counties. These maps were drawn to a scale of 
1 inch to 1 mile, and show, in addition to the numbers 
of sections, townships and ranges and township names, 
the location of all highways, railroads, towns, rivers, 
canals, churches, cemeteries, and farmhouses. These maps 
were found to be accurate. These up-to-date G. H. & T. 
maps were obtained for each of the six counties through 
which the new line was to be projected. 

Only about 24 miles of the proposed line were covered 
by the U. S. Geological Survey quadrangle maps. They 
were published in scales of 1 ft. to 31,250 ft., 1 ft. to 
62,500 ft., and 1 ft. to 25,000 ft., and with contour in- 
tervals ranging from 20 ft. to 50 ft. These were repro- 
duced by photostating them to a common scale, and 
fitted together into a mosaic encompassing as much of 
the desired area as possible. The G. H. & T. maps, also 
reproduced to the same scale, were joined to the quad- 
rangle maps to complete a mosaic 4 ft. by 9 ft. in size. 
To expedite the reading of the elevations the areas be- 
tween contours on the quadrangle maps of the mosaic 
were tinted with various distinctive colors to form color 
bands. A draft film overlay, .005 in. thick and with a 
matte surface, was then mounted on this mosaic to per: 
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When the preliminary line had been established, aerial photo- 
graphs were used in determining the final location of the new 
line. This is a reproduction of a portion of one of the aerial 
photographs, on which a section of the preliminary line has 


The translucent reproductions of the aerial photographs were 
lettered in pencil to show section, township and range num- 
bers, and the projected line of the new railroad was plotted. 
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been indicated in pencil. Copies of the aerial photographs 
were made to a scale of 1 in. to 400 ft., which were printed 
on cellulose acetate films having a matte surface to permit 


pencil drafting 
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Later, property lines and other features and information were 
indicated on the films. Above is a reproduction of a section 
torn from a black-and-white print of one of these maps 








in rehabilitating the Carrollton branch, none of the structures 
is to be reused, with the exception of some extended pipe 
culverts. This new structure is Bridge 119.97 being built over 


mit laying out various projected lines without damaging 
the mosaic. 

Elevations obtained from the mosaic were used to con- 
struct profiles, drawn to a horizontal scale of 1 in. to 
100 ft.. on which grade lines were laid out to allow the 
study of construction problems, estimates of earthwork, 
and the compilation of speed-time data. The quadrangle 
maps, comprising much of the mosaic, furnished the 
elevations for the projected line between Missouri City 
Junction and Tina Junction, while the existing profile 
of the Carrollton Branch line provided the elevations for 
the line to be constructed between Tina Junction and 
Forker, the part covered on the mosaic by the G. H. & T. 
maps. The projected new line between Forker and the 
new connection west of Brookfield was also covered by 
the highway maps on the mosaic but, since this section 
of the country is a flat plain, there was not enough 
variance in the elevations to present any problem in 
figuring grading quantities. 

When the preliminary line for the new route had been 
projected on the mosaic, photostatic copies were made 
and sent out to the locating engineer for use as a guide 
for making his reconnaissance survey in locating the 
line on the ground. 


Use of Photogrammetry 


A preliminary line having been established with the 
aid of the mosaic, it was decided to use photogrammetry 
in determining the final location. Photogrammetry, the 
science which deals with measurement of photographs 
and applications of aerial photography, permits accurate 
determination of the position, size and shape of objects. 
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the Grand river, and will consist of one 200-ft. single-track 


riveted through-truss span flanked on each end by two 100- 
ft. through plate-girder approach spans, all on concrete piers 


as well as their relative heights, from suitable pictures. 
Aerial photographs of all of the area on either side of 
the projected line were known to be in the posession of 
various U. S. Government agencies. It was felt that 
photogrammetry would not only greatly simplify and 
expedite establishing the final location, but would also 
materially reduce the amount of field engineering work 
necessary for the preparation of right-of-way maps, 
scale | in. to 400 ft. 

It was also known that manufacturers of graphic arts 
materials had recently developed cellulose acetate films 
coated with light-sensitive substances to make them suit- 
able for recording copies of aerial photographs. These 
films are very translucent and have matte surfaces which 
permit the use of pencils in laying out line work on them. 
The penciled film can then be run through the usual 
blue- or white-printing equipment to produce clear copies 
cheaply. These films can be purchased in a width of 42 
in. at a cost of a dollar a foot. Accordingly, it was de- 
cided to obtain copies of the government aerial photo- 
graphs and have them printed on the translucent films. 

Index maps of the aerial photographs in each county 
through which the projected line passes were procured 
from the Eastern Laboratory of the Aerial Photographic 
and Engineering Service. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Production and Marketing Division, Washington 
25, D. C., and a list of the numbers of the desired photo- 
graphs was made from them. The approximate scale of 
the aerial photographs is 1 in. to 1.667 ft., or about 3.2 
inches per mile. Direct contact prints made from them 
are about 9 in. by 9 in. in size. The negatives of the 
aerial photographs have been rectified, i.e., exact ratio 
factors have been computed to permit producing copies 
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New Bridge 118.58 over Stanley lake will be 7 ft. higher 
than the structure it replaces. The new bridge, a ballast-deck 


of the aerial photographs free from the effects of tilt, 
variation in elevation of the camera, yaw, etc., which 
are frequently found in aerial photographs that have 
not been rectified. 

It was decided to order copies of these photographs 
printed on the cellulose acetate film, but enlarged to a 
scale of 1 in. to 400 ft. Since the films were to be used 
only for planimetric purposes, they were ordered with an 
overlap of only about one-third. If they were to be used 
for measuring parallax, i.e., the measuring of elevations 
by stereoscopy, an overlap of two-thirds would have 
been required. 

The railroad then purchased and shipped the film to 
the Eastern Laboratory, where it was exposed, developed 
and returned to the road. The films, as returned, are posi- 
tive translucent copies of the government aerial maps 
of the area through which the railroad will be built, 
and are on sheets 40 in. square. 


Topographer’s Work Eliminated 


All buildings, trees, fences, etc., show up in various 
light intensities on the film, and a person using it must 
familiarize himself with the art of photogrammetry to 
be able to identify the various landmarks and physical 
characteristics of ground objects as they appear on the 
film. 

After the films were received by the Burlington’s 
engineering department, they were lettered with a well- 
sharpened pencil to show section, township and range 
numbers, and the names of creeks, rivers, towns, rail- 
roads, highways and other points and lines of reference. 
Then the line that had been projected on the previously 
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structure, will be 756 ft. long and will be constructed entirely 
of creosoted material 


described mosaic was platted in pencil on the film. The 
film was then used to produce white print copies, because 
such prints are relatively free from distortion. 

The locating engineer was furnished with these white 
prints. He found that they effected a substantial reduc- 
tion in the field work required, because the detail pro- 
vided by the aerial maps permitted his placing the final 
line in the most favorable position without the repeated 
changes frequently required when conventional methods 
are used. Furthermore, the aerial maps showed all roads. 
ditches, streams, rivers, fences and other details so that 
the usual work of the topographer was eliminated, and 
drainage areas were computed from them. 

Drafting work in the locating engineer’s office was 
largely confined to platting the actual profile of the line 
from field notes and the preparation of large-scale plans 
of the situations at bridges and highways. The usual 
mapping by the locating engineer, with the exception of 
platting the center line of the located line, was almost 
entirely eliminated by using the aerial maps. The final 
location of the line, as determined by the locating 
engineer, was platted on a set of the white prints, sent 
to the chief engineer, and traced in pencil on the aerial 
films in the chief engineer’s office, along with the right 
of way required, etc. These films were found to permit 
a large number of changes without damage to the film, 
whereas the usual tracing would have been worn out 
from erasing. 

By means of the aerial maps, a favorable line was 
projected that entailed the least mileage of new con- 
struction. As finally determined, the line utilizes 4 miles 
more of the Wabash trackage than originally intended 


and shortens the new track construction by 2.7 miles as 
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Some of the grading material for the new embankment is 
obtained at a considerable distance from the railroad because 
of the unsuitability of the soil excavated along the right- 
of-way. In the foreground a Caterpillar tractor, pulling a 10- 
yd. La Plant-Choate scraper, is forming the new grade 


compared with the preliminary line as platted on the 
mosaic. Also, the grading quantities required were sub- 
stantially smaller, and more stable materials were en- 
countered than would have been the case had the first- 
established line been adopted. The distance along the 
new route is now 16.05 miles over Wabash tracks from 
Birmingham to Missouri City Junction; 42.58 miles of 
new track construction from Missouri City Junction to 
Tina Junction; 21.84 miles of branch line to be im- 
proved between Tina Junction and Forker Junction; 
and 6.4 miles of new track construction from Forker 
Junction to a connection with the east-west line 2.8] 
miles west of Brookfield. 

The distance along the old route between Brookfield 
and Birmingham via Cameron Junction totaled 112.03 
miles, whereas the distance via the newly established line 
is 89.68 miles. Thus the distance saved is 22.35 miles. 

Prints of the final line as plotted on the aerial maps 
were sent to the construction engineer and the general 
land agent, who reported them to be invaluable in the 
abstract work and for purchasing the necessary right 
of way. In connection with the purchase of land, farmer 
landowners had no difficulty in reading the prints and 
in visualizing how the construction of the railroad would 
affect their property, because they had become more or 
less familiar with these maps as used by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in connection with crop 
control. This understanding was a material aid to the 
land agent in completing land-purchase transactions. 

Distribution of the completed maps and profiles was 
expedited by the use of intermediate copies made on 
\utopositive transparent film of recent development. 
The intermediate maps are made direct from the aerial 
maps, as revised, and allow further exploratory work 
and erasures to be done. thus safeguarding the originals 
from wear and damage. The railroad previously had used 
Autopositive papers to advantage on routine work, but 
when inquiry was made in regard to obtaining film with 
a matte surface and Autopositive coating, it was learned 
that a film of this kind was not available. However, three 
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weeks before it was necessary to distribute copies of the 
plans for bids, Autopositive film was developed and re- 
leased by a manufacturer so that the intermediates could 
be made. 

Autopositive film is believed to be an important means 
of reducing the amount of drafting work required by 
railroad engineering departments. This film was used to 
produce a transparent copy of the profile of the located 
line, which was placed immediately above the completed 
aerial right-of-way map. The matte surface permits 
drafting work to be done in pencil. The film is durable 
and easily corrected. It is so translucent that excellent 
white-print copies can be made by running the film 
through conventional printing equipment operated at 
maximum speed. 


Project to Cost $16 Million 


The cost of the new and improved line between Birm- 
ingham and Brookfield will be approximately $16 
million, of which $10 million will be required for build- 
ing the new line between Missouri City Junction and 
Tina Junction. About 376 acres of land must be cleared 
and grubbed, and 7,463,000 cu. yd. of material must be 
excavated, of which 701,000 cu. yd. is rock. A soil 
analyst will be assigned to the construction party so that 
careful soil analyses can be made as the work progresses 
to insure that no material is placed in the embankments 
which might cause slides in the future, and to see that 
proper earth compaction is obtained. The new line will 
require the laying of 71 miles of new track, using 112- 
lb. torsion-resisting rail and No. 4 or 5 ties, 81% ft. long, 
fully tie-plated. Suitable subballast and a top ballast of 
chats or blast-furnace slag will be used. 

There will be 74 grade crossings, 9 highway overpass 
bridges, and 5 highway underpass structures. About 320 
culverts of metal or concrete pipe, 31 reinforced concrete 
boxes, 1 steel bridge over the Henrietta-St. Joseph 
branch line of the Santa Fe and 31 bridges over water- 
ways will be required. All bridges carrying railroad 
traffic will be designed for E-72 loading. 

The entire new route from Missouri City Junction to 
Brookfield will be equipped with the newest type of cen- 
tralized traffic control. Six passing tracks, 7,700 ft. long 
for holding 140 cars each, will be constructed at suitable 
intervals to permit flexible operation. 

Work has already started on the new construction and 
it is anticipated that the line will be put into operation 
about November, 1951. The work has been divided into 
a total of 11 schedules for insuring proper timing and 
progressing of the work, and will be directed from four 
residencies. 

While the locating of railroads by using vertical and 
oblique aerial photographs is not new, the Burlington’s 
experience in railroad location, using photogrammetry 
in conjunction with the described graphic arts materials, 
is believed to be an innovation. Use of this method has 
satisfied the Burlington that it not only has the most 
efficient and satisfactory route that could be obtained 
but also that substantial savings have been effected in 
field engineering and drafting work. 

All engineering work in connection with this project 
is under the general direction of H. R. Clarke, chief 
engineer of the Burlington, while H. A. Aalberg, as- 
sistant chief engineer, is in direct charge. The application 
of photogrammetry to the work originated with G. R. 
Burkhardt, engineer of standards of the road, who is 
a member of the American Society of Photogrammetry. 
The field location of the new line was under the direct 
supervision of F. O. Schafer. locating and construction 
engineer, who was assisted by A. J. Strobel, assistant 
construction engineer. 
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HIS NEW Chicago & North 
[Wester installation is a 

typical example of how 
Heywood-Wakefield ex- 
perience in designing com/fort- 
able seating can assist alert 
railroads in developing equip- 
ment which can build and 
retain increased patronage. 
A Heywood-Wakefield repre- 
sentative will gladly discuss 
your requirements for build- 
ing extra comfort into your 
new equipment—or modern- 


izing existing cars. 


REGUS. pat. OFF 
Transportation Seating Division 
Gardner, Mass. 
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Nine parlor cars are included in the new equipment recently completed by 
Pullman-Standard for the Chicago & North Western System. These are 
seated with Heywood-Wakefield chairs embodying many extra-comfort fea- 
tures. The Model 202 Chairs were especially developed for this installation. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DOOR CONTROL AND SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Featured attractions and proved performers on 
new passenger equipment, NP Automatic End 
Door Operators are finding widespread favor in 
coach remodeling programs, For railroad offi- 
cials know that these popular passenger-pleasers 
add a modern “touch”. that is constantly used 
and appreciated. 

And equally important, NP Automatic End 
Door Operators are efficiently and compactly 
designed — require little space — operate either 
swinging or sliding end doors. Rugged, durable, 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


" ,too 





End Door Operators 


they are simple to service . . . easy to maintain. 

When planning coach modernization, include 
the advantages provided by this modern method 
of end-door control. Product of National 
Pneumatic — for nearly fifty years the outstand- 
ing leader in door control equipment — NP 
Automatic End Door Operators are safe, sure, 
and simple to use — and they’ll make a proved 
hit with your passengers. 

For full information on this product of NP 
Engineering, write for Publication No. 1063. 


GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK * 125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. * McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 


Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


July 15, 1950 
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l n 1849, the first railway on the South American con- 
tinent was begun in Chile. Promoted and built by William 
Wheelright, a citizen of the United States, to connect 
the mining center of Copiapo with the port of Caldera, 
it was opened in 1852. At that time, however, the build- 
ing of railroads in other sections of Chile did not present 
a very promising outlook. This led to the development 
of the railways by the government in order to meet com- 
mercial, national, and social needs. 

Now called Empresa de los Ferrocarriles del Estado 
(Chilean State Railways), its finances and administra- 
tion are maintained separate from the government. It 
owns and operates the major portion of the railroads in 
Chile, a country 2,700 miles long and averaging only 
90 miles in width. These lines constitute the main system 
for transportation of products of agriculture, forests, 
mines and industries, as well as passengers. 

In 1922, the Chilean State Railways completed elec- 
trification of the first zone of the main line. The vast 
hydroelectric potentialities of the Andes mountains, 
coupled with scarcity of coal, have rendered electrifica- 
tion of the Chilean railroads a highly sound investment. 

In view of the coal shortage, the necessity for reduc- 
ing operating expenses, and the need for improving 


Electric Locomotives 


service, the Chilean State Railways have been actively 
studying the question of extending the electrification 
from Santiago south to Chillan, and including a branch 
line to Cartagena on the coast. These studies, which in- 
clude mileages several times greater than those already 
electrified, are well advanced. The railways hope soon 
to be in a position to undertake this program—one of im- 
portance, not only to the railroad, but also to the general 
economy of the country. 

Broad-gage (5 ft. 6 in.) single-track, construction ex- 
tends throughout the electrification, 116 miles from 
Santiago to Valparaiso and 28 miles from Llay-Llay to 
Los Andes, where it connects with the Transandine Rail- 
road to Argentina. The track is laid with 100-lb. rail 
and well ballasted. Bridges and structures are designed 
for 55,000-lb. axle loads. 

The overhead contact system is of the simple catenary 





TABLE 1—Electric Locomotives and Motor Cars (5-ft. 6-in. gage) 




































































































































Total Weight on 
Wheel Weight Drivers 
Type Number Arrangement Hp.1 Builder Year2 (tons) (tons) Service 
2000 15 c+c 1,340 Baldwin-Westinghouse 1922 113 113 Freight 
2100 WW B+B 1,240 Baldwin-Westinghouse 19223 80 80 Freight 
2300 14 B—B 370 Baldwin-Westinghouse 1922-42 6,815 6,815 Switching 
2800 10 1—C+C—1 1,860 Baldwin-Westinghouse 1922-30 127 105 Passenger 
AM-1 9 B—2—2—B 1,330 L.H.W.-S.S.W.4 1939 147 79 Suburban 
passenger 
2400 8 B—B 1,320 General Electric 1949 77 77 Road-switcher 
2900 2 2—C+C—2 4,000 Baldwin-Westinghouse 1949 230 165 Passenger 
and freight 
2900 2 2—C+C-—2 4,000 Baldwin-General Electric 1949 230 165 Passenger 
and freight 
1 Continuous horsepower for electric locomotives and electric motor cars. 
2 Year of first purchase of each type and subsequent ‘corders. 
3 Originally purchased for passenger service, converted in railroad shops for freight service. 
4 Three-car articulated train—electric. 
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for the Chilean State Railways 


An outline of the Chilean electrification program and a description 
of road locomotives which will meet both present and future needs 


type, consisting of a %-in. steel messenger, carried on 
concrete poles which support a single 4/0 copper-contact 
line supplied by two 795,000 c.m. aluminum feeders. 
Power is generated at 13,200 volts, 50 cycles, and trans- 
mitted at 110,000 volts to the substations, where motor- 
generator sets convert it to 3,000 volts d.c. for the over- 
head contact system. 

Table 1 gives details of the motive-power equipment 
used in the electrified zone. 





By F. D. GOWANS 


Locomotive Engineering Division 
General Electric Company 


Need for improvement of the first zone electrification 
facilities was studied by Chilean State Railway engineers 
in 1945. This study revealed that from 1927 to 1944, 
traffic had increased 71 per cent. The resultant acute 
shortage of motive 


Side view of the new 4,000-hp., 231-ten, 3,000-volt d.c. electric locomotive 
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Layout of apparatus 
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power appeared to be the prime 





























reason for unavoidable train delays, continuous gccumu- 
lation of freight in terminals, increased maintenance, and 
extra pay for crews and traffic personnel. Moreover, 
existing equipment offered no way of handling any 
extraordinary demands or further increases of traffic 
in the first zone. 

Equipment and material necessary to accomplish the 
improvement of the first zone were recommended as 
follows: 


1—Four Type 2-C + C-2, 23l-ton road locomotives 

2—Four Type B-B, 110-ton road switcher locomotives 

3—Six Type B-B, 77-ton road switcher locomotives 

4—Three sets of substation equipment including three 2,000- 
kw. motor-generator sets 

5—One set of material to reinforce the overhead contact line 
between Llay-Llay and Til-Til 

6—Locomotive spare parts 


As a result, orders were placed with eleetrical manu- 
facturers in the United States for equipment. Further 
consideration led to an order for eight 77-ton road 
switchers locomotives instead of the two types recom- 
mended. Two of the road locomotives and all road 
switcher locomotives were supplied by the General 
Electric Company during 1949. The two remaining road 
locomotives and the substation material were furnished 
by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Road Locomotives 


According to the Chilean State Railways specifications, 
these road locomotives are required to handle 660-ton 
trains at 28 m.p.h. on the 2.6 per cent ruling grade 

east of the summit, and 990-ton trains at 25 m.p.h. on 
the 2.2 per cent ruling grade west of the summit. Having 
in mind further extension of the electrification, the 
dimensions, characteristics, and rating of the new loco- 
motives are suitable (with minor changes) for opera- 
tion throughout the proposed second zone extending from 
Santiago south to Chillan. Permissible axle loading in 
this zone, however, is only 48,500 lb. For this reason, the 
Railways specified that the locomotives be designed with 
approximately 50,000 lb. of ballast which could be readily 
removed, thereby enabling them to operate in the second 
zone. Dimensions, weights, and ratings of the locomotives 
are shown in Table 2. 

The mechanical portion of these locomotives was de- 
signed and built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
cab is carried, by means of center plates and loading 
pads, on two 3-axle, articulated driving trucks. An ex- 





Table 2—New Baldwin-General Electric Main-Line Locomo- 
tives 
Dimensions, Weights, and Ratings 


SN IE hs Ol cis no ekne seuss ds beasab eed EE ok Fe | 
Sy eer errr jag’ och We wn eank Wea 66 in. 
Diameter driving wheels ... (ase V nie shee ane eee 46 in. 
Diameter guiding wheels ..... ase teahs se Deverb ans 371% in. 
Length, over knuckles ..... ches wees deb en eken 75 ft. 8 in. 
Height, over trolley, locked MONS odhvens cocntocsanaee 14 ft. 6 in. 
SNE OEE acc ee kocs acs enysccvesuwesun 10 ff. 7% in. 
SONNE “noes cscs kp tien Gta oc dca’ Cubes a buate 462,000 Ib. 
Weight, on driving axles ... Pree ae Ae le a aee heen 330,000 Ib. 
Pe ee EE ES Cb aca wec cds ocbarctccesuaswte 132,000 Ib. 
Tractive force, continuous ... ; EP PT 42,600 Ib. 
Speed, at continuows tractive gt RE AGED ats Eee 35 m.p.h. 
Speed, maximum .......... a ery er: 75 m.p.h. 
Horsepower, continuous at rail sgic% ie we RARE 4,000 hp. 





Table 3—Comparison of New and Old Accelerating Resistor 
Designs 


Old New Per cent 

design design savings 
TE. ins ccc cneen ‘ 330 209 40 
SN Fs Saan kesones eos .. 6,874 3,922 43 
Maximum heat dissipated, kw. .. 1,550 1,800 - 
Resistor material, Ib./kw. ....... 4.43 2.18 51 
Ventilating air, cu. ft./min. ..... 4,000 10,000 - 
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tension at the outer end of each truck is supported by 
a 2-axle, swing-bolster, guiding truck. This extension 
carries the Association of American Railroads friction 
draft gear, type E coupler and pilot. 

Guiding action is obtained by means of a rocket-type 
bolster. The resistance to sidewise motion of the guiding 
truck on curves is sufficient to slip the wheel flanges on 
the leading axle of the driving truck from contact with 
the outside rail to contact with the inside rail. Stability 
on tangent track at high speed is assured by spring 
restraints between the guiding and driving trucks and 
between the driving trucks and cab at the articulation. 
Full spring equalization is provided for all axles, Anti- 
friction journal bearings are used throughout. The truck 
frames are grade A unannealed steel castings. Clasp 
brakes are used, and the foundation brakes are designed 
for 75 per cent braking on driving and 45 per cent on 
guiding axles. Center plates, loading pads, articulation, 
pedestals and equalizers are lubricated with forced-feed 
mechanical lubricators. 

The Railways specified a truss-type cab construction 
although, from a loading standpoint, the deflections could 
have been held within satisfactory limits with a platform- 
type structure. The truss construction adds rigidity and, 
no doubt, offers extra insurance to the equipment and 
structure in case of collision or overturning. The bridge- 
type truss extends between the windshield corner posts 
on each side. It carries the equipment on lower connect- 
ing cross ties, and the roof and hatch covers on upper 
connecting cross ties, and also forms the framework for 
side sheets, windows and air inlet grills. 

Extensions of the platform support streamlined hood 
sections. These are designed with collision framing in 
accordance with A.A.R. specifications for new passenger 
cars and afford greater safety for operating personnel 
and equipment. Headlights, number lights and market 
lights are built into the hood, which houses such equip- 
ment as the distributing valve, the signal valve and a 
clothes locker. ‘ 

The operating cab design affords good visibility, com- 
fortable working conditions and safety for the crew. The 
controls are conveniently grouped and the cabs are fitted 
with heater, hot plate, water can, sun visors, arm rests, 
upholstered seats, and linoleum floors. The cab sides, 
roof and bulkheads are completely insulated. 


High-Voltage Control Group 


On the two locomotives equipped by the General Elec- 
tric Company, the high-voltage controls and auxiliary 
equipment are located in a compartment between the 
operating cabs. New high-voltage control group develop- 
ment is involved. 

The control for these locomotives is designed to ob- 
tain the most efficient use of the accelerating resistors 
and the maximum number of running positions. Two 
motors are connected permanently in series, and the 
control is arranged to give three motor combinations: 
six in series, two groups of three in series, and three 
groups of two in series. By using two steps of traction- 
motor field shunting, nine running positions are obtained. 
Controls are arranged to provide the proper resistance 
and current rating for each accelerating step. 

Under maximum acceleration conditions, the resistors 
dissipate 1,800 kw. as heat. Arrangement of the control 
to liberate this heat has long been a problem. Early de- 
sign practice employed heavy, cast-iron, grid-type re- 
sistors cooled by natural convection. These had the dis- 
advantage of excessive bulk and weight, and required 
long runs of connecting bus bars and cables. A forward 
step was taken when the grids were cooled by blowing. 
This was followed by still another advance: the use of 
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Top view of truck with trac- 
tion motors in place 





High-voltage control com- 
partment—A side as seen 
from center aisle 


High-voltage control com- 
partment—B side as seen 
from center aisle 


force-ventilated edgewise-wound ribbon resistors. The 
advantages of the latter are clearly shown in Table 3. 

This saving in resistor size and weight—together with 
a change in contactor design to permit mounting, in- 
spection and maintenance from the front—has made 
possible a more compact arrangement of control equip- 
ment. 

As a result, an entirely new high-voltage control 
group has been developed for 3,000-volt locomotives. 
Both old and new groups have approximately the same 
cross-sectional area, but the new one is only 15.5 fet. 
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long as compared to 24.5 ft. for the old, a saving of 37 
per cent. 

The equipment is mounted on each side of a rec- 
tangular structural steel enclosure, facing a center aisle, 
with an entrance door at one end. The air ducts which 
form the ends of the compartment house field-shunting, 
balancing, and auxiliary limiting resistors; and lead the 
air to a roof duct where the accelerating resistors are 
located. 

The compartment rests on the platform and extends 
up through the roof where it is enclosed with bolted 
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covers. This design permits the best arrangement of 
equipment and the most suitable electric connections. 
For example, the reverser and braking switches are 
situated at the floor level where the motor leads enter 
the compartment. The center aisle gives access to con- 
tactors, relays, reversers, switches, interlocks and magnet 
valves, as shown in the illustration of the high voltage 
control compartment, located on the A side of the loco- 
motive. Front mounting makes possible complete re- 
moval of individual contactors from the center aisle. 
Accelerating resistors are accessible for inspection 
through hinged doors above the center aisle. This ar- 
rangement is unsurpassed in respect to equipment ac- 
cessibility. 

On the B side too, as illustrated, apparatus is arranged 
to give the most suitable electric connections. Insulation 
for the high-speed circuit breaker is shown in the center. 
The breaker is mounted on the locomotive platform 
after the compartment is installed. 

Bus-bar connections and insulators are accessible from 
the back side of the compartment. The doors are hinged 
on one side and bolted on the other, to prevent incidental 
access to high voltage parts. A small compartment hous- 
ing all the low voltage control equipment is located di- 
rectly behind the high-speed circuit breaker. It is entirely 
separated from the high-voltage equipment and readily 
accessible through hinged doors opening into the loco- 
motive aisle. 

Arrangement of the accelerating resistors in the top 
ducts is shown in the illustration below. Resistors can 
be completely inspected, disconnected and removed 
through these openings in the roof. Auxiliary resistors 
in the air ducts at the ends of the compartment are ac- 
cessible through hinged doors which form the side of 
the duct. 

To facilitate assembly of the equipment on the support- 
ing structure, the two sides of the compartment are 
built separately. After equipment is installed, each side 
is assembled in the locomotive and welded to the plat- 
form and roof cross ties to form an integral compart- 





Accelerating resistors arranged in duets on top of high- 
voltage control compartment 
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ment with a single entrance to the center aisle from the 
No. 1 end. 

Ventilating air is furnished by two centrifugal, air- 
cleaning type blowers each driven by a motor-generator 
set, which also provides low-voltage d.c. power for the 
air compressors, and traction-motor excitation for re- 
generative braking. Both blowers discharge into a 
common duct in the platform extending the full length 
between center plates. From this duct, air is delivered to 
each traction motor, to the four vertical ducts of the con- 
trol compartment, and to the motor-generator sets. Each 
blower is arranged with a damper in the discharge side 
so that it can be isolated. The common supply duct per- 
mits partial ventilation to be furnished to all equipment 
in case of the failure of one blower. 

The resistor ventilating air passes up through the 
vertical ducts at the ends of the control compartment to 
the horizontal accelerating resistor ducts on top. It is 
discharged to the atmosphere through screened openings 
in each side at the center of the compartment. Resistors 
in each of the four paralled paths are so connected as to 
have approximately the same heat loss so that an equal 
amount of air is required for each path. 


Cables 


With all of the control equipment located in the central 
control group, a system of cable ducts has been em- 
ployed to carry the main, auxiliary, and control wires 
to the various pieces of apparatus. These are rectangular 
steel ducts totally enclosed against dirt and moisture. 
Removable covers permit laying the wires in the duct 
without damage to insulation by soaping, pulling or 
scuffing. Trouble can be located promptly and damaged 
wires repaired or replaced easily. High and low voltage 
wires are separated in the main power duct, and control 
wires are located in ducts by themselves. 


Air Brakes 


The locomotives are fitted with a combined straight 
and automatic air brake equipment, Schedule 8-EL, ar- 
ranged for double-end control. Air is supplied by two- 
stage compressors each rated 92 cu. ft. per min. at 135 
lbs. per sq. in. discharge pressure. Air is stored in five 
reservoirs having a combined volume of 62,000 cu. in. 

The locomotive hand brake is located in No. 1 operat- 
ing cab. It is attached to the brake cylinder of drivers 
1 and 2 by means of a chain and a system of levers 
which gives a braking force of 20 per cent of the weight 
on drivers. 


Ballast 


Direct-current locomotives of this type, with guiding 
axles, lend themselves very well to extremely light axle 
loading. For example, in this case no particular need 
was found to design any of the parts to reduce weight 
even though approximately 50,000 lb. of removable 
ballast was specified. This ballast is contained in boxes. 
Removal of the ballast will require a slight correction of 
the distribution of weight between driving and guiding 
axles. This can be accomplished by the use of shims. 

The appearance design was worked out using the rail- 
road’s standard colors. The body color is maroon offset 
with light grey stripes and gold lettering. The striping 
is arranged to accentuate the streamlining and to break 
up the solid body color. By treating the air inlet grills 
as part of the upper body stripe, a blending of side 
sheets and grill has been accomplished, which adds 
greatly to the overall appearance. Each end door carries 
the medallion of the Chilean State Railways. 
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=re’s how the 24-RL 


‘Stacks Up against braking needs 


Based on the modern principle of combining interchangeable parts with 

various functions, the Westinghouse 24-RL brake equipment is readily adapted to meet 
the operating requirements of any service. It is particularly suited to modern 
“assembly line” production of road locomotives, whose assignments 


may be undetermined when construction starts; 
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functional sections with the desired function may be inserted 


as requirements are established. 





A further advantage comes when locomotives enter service, 


as substitutions of parts to provide added functions can be ‘“ 


NBC Every Monday Night 


readily made, with no change in basic piping. 


For more information, ask for Catalog No. 2058, 
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WALTER J. TAFT... 


AS | J 
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| 1 Ashington /\ ate JOO 
Sitting right on top of railway news as it breaks in the Nation’s Capitol 
is Walter J. Taft, head of Railway Age’s Washington office since 1937. 


As part of the top-notch editorial service regularly provided by Railway 
Age, Simmons-Boardman was the first industry paper publisher to open 
an editorial office in Washington (September, 1916), manned by a 
member of its own staff. Today, it is known throughout the industry 
for its on-the-spot reporting in the center of legislative and regulatory 
activities affecting the railway industry—the home office of both the 
Association of American Railroads and the American Short Line Rail- 


road Association. 


Washington News Distilled for Easy Reading 


From the hundreds of thousands of words affecting the railroads which 
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are poured out of Washington each week by Congress and the Adminis- 
tration and regulatory agencies, Railway Age’s staff, under Walter Taft's 
supervision, selects the paragraphs and sentences of real significance 
to railroad people. The hard work of our reporters makes it possible 
for railroad men to keep fully informed by only a few minutes easy 
reading each week. Railway Age is the only railway publication which 
gives this “boiled down” weekly coverage of significant industry news 
from Washington. 


Naturally, it takes a lot of knowledge of railroading (including rates, 
labor and regulatory and legal history) . . . of Washington . . . and of 
news writing to do the kind of job our Washington office is doing for you. 


Long Experience in Railroad Journalism 


With more than 22 years’ experience in railroad journalism—more than 
half of it in Washington—Walter Taft has everything in education and 
experience to qualify him for his job. 


He came to Railway Age in 1928, having already had both railroad and 
newspaper experience. Born on July 29, 1902, at Glendale, R. I., he 
received his A. B. degree from Providence College in 1924, and gradu- 
ated with the degree of Master of Business Administration in 1927 from 
Harvard Business School, where he studied railroad transportation 
under Professor William J. Cunningham. Before coming with Railway 
Age in the New York office, Mr. Taft had had reportorial experience on 
a daily newspaper in Providence. He obtained his railroad background 
with the New Haven, Bangor & Aroostook, and Boston & Maine railroads. 


Typical of Railway Age's Reporting 

In all departments of railroading, Railway Age gives you this same kind 
of skilled and comprehensive reporting, with time-saving condensation, 
that Walter Taft supplies from Washington. That is why Railway Age 
is the indispensable companion of all railroaders with a truly profes- 
sional interest in their work. Your personal copies of the paper, filed 
or bound—along with the detailed printed index which is supplied 
free on request—give you an authoritative cyclopedia on railroad de- 
velopments. 


Join the speedily growing number of railroaders who keep their per- 
sonal file of all issues. If you are reading 


someone else’s copy, why not enter your R AI LW AY AG E 
ewn subscription order today? 
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ASSIST 
for 
AIRCO Electrodes 


Many leading railroads find the streamlined design of oxyacety- 
lene flame-cut and arc-welded cars increase capacity and save 
weight — in some cases as much as 6,000 pounds. Furthermore, 
the design simplicity permits the elimination of lap joints — 
corrosion areas are removed and unloading problems are reduced 
to the minimum. 

Here are the electrodes these railroads find most economically 
suited for welding of cars. 
Airco No. 387 (A.W.S.—A.S.T.M. Class. E6012) —an AC-DC 
mild steel electrode that has good operating characteristics. It 
produces a spray-type arc, and its good wetting action permits 
the use of high current and travel speed on both thick and thin 
sections. The fluxing action of the slag results in smooth, uniform 
deposits of very good appearance with minimum spatter. 
Airco No. 78E (A.W.S. — A.S.T.M. Class. E6010) — an improved, 
high-quality electrode which has a very smooth spray-type arc 
with little spatter. The deposit solidifies quickly producing very 
smooth, horizontal fillets. It also operates exceedingly well on 
vertical up, vertical down and overhead welding. The mechanical 
properties and X-Ray characteristics are excellent, exceeding 
the requirements of the E6010 Class. 


Airco No. 315 (A.W.S. —A.S.T.M. Class. E6020) — an electrode 
designed to produce flat or slightly concave horizontal fillet 
welds, and groove welds in the flat position. It has a steady, 
forceful spray-type arc, and can be used with conventional or 
deep fillet techniques. 

For more information about these outstanding Airco elec- 
trodes, as well as all-welded freight car fabrication, write your 
nearest Airco office for a copy of Airco’s Electrode Catalog 
No. 10 and Welded Freight Car Construction—ADR 38. 
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Costs Come Down 
Under the peirnca Plan 


Air REDUCTION 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases...Calicium 
Carbide...Gas Cutting Machines...Gas Welding Apparatus 
and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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Only 0.002 inch cylinder wear in 4 million miles! 













































515,720 MILES WITHOUT REPLACEMENT of a single part 
was the record for all 48-cylinder assemblies ina 
"California Zephyr" diesel locomotive when this one 
was pulled for inspection. Lubricated with spe- 
cially compounded RPM DELO Oil R. R., the engines 
stay in continuous service a full millionmileswith- "THe CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR," new streamliner with Vista- | 
out time off for overhaul! Dome cars, runs daily both ways across the continent. 


” Only 3 diesel locomotives keep it on schedule be- 

















tween San Francisco and Salt Lake. | 
How RPM DELO Oil R. R. prevents 


: . wear, corrosion, oxidation | 
OF | 








NO RING TROUBLE or lacquer deposit problems have been 
encountered in this long service, as this unretouched 
photo of the piston indicates. The cylinder "miked" 
only 0.002 inch taper and 0.0005 inch out of round. 








A. Special additive provides metal-adhesion 
qualities . . . keeps oil on parts whether 
hot or cold, running or idle. 


B. Anti-oxident resists deterioration of oil 


and formation of lacquer . .. prevents 
ring-sticking. Detergent keeps parts 
clean. . . helps prevent scuffing of cyl- 


inder walls. 


WRISTPIN BUSHING IN PERFECT CONDI- C. Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
TION! Measurement proved the bush- bushing or bearing metals and foaming in 
ing was still "standard" after the crankcase. 

more than % million miles of serv- 
ice! RPM DELO 0i1 R. R. will not cor- 
rode silver bushings. All parts were 
put back in service. 











FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petro- 
leum products, or the name of your nearest distrib- 
utor, write or call any of the companies listed below. 





Trademark ‘“‘“RPM DELO” Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA e¢ Sar Francisco 3 STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS e El Paso, Texas 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY e Barber, N.J., Chicago, New Orleans THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY e Denver, Colorado 
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_ in selecting...applying...IMPROVING 


your PASSENGER CAR finishes! 


Properly engineered finishes today are as important to 
proper maintenance of rolling stock as properly engineered 
mechanical parts. Advances in paint technology have pro- 
duced many improvements, both in materials and methods, 
for specialized railway applications. 

You'll find complete recommendations covering every 
phase of passenger car finishing, in this new up-to-date 
Sherwin-Williams Painting Specification Guide. Recom- 
mendations cover both Sherwin-Williams Kem Railway 
Enamel Systems and Opex Railway Lacquer Systems—both 
products of Sherwin-Williams research in special finishes 
for the railway industry. Equipment covered includes pas- 
senger cars, dining cars, baggage, mail and refrigerator 
express Cars. 

Get this useful guide today—it may show the way to 
important savings in refinishing costs . . . longer-lasting 
beauty . . . with modern developments in tougher, faster- 
drying finishes. Write for your free copy to The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Transportation Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
RAILWAY FINISHES 
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SIMTEX MILLS, 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK. 
DIVISION OF SIMMONS COMPANY, MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 
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Railroads Move 38,000 Boy Scouts 
To and from Valley Forge ‘Jamboree’ 


One of the largest coordinated rail movements in 
history was necessary to transport Boy Scouts to and 
from Valley Forge, Pa., where scouts from all over the 
world recently attended a “National Jamboree” described 
by scout officials as the largest gathering of boys in the 
history of the western hemisphere. As briefly noted on 
page 76 of the July 1 Railway Age, approximately 47,- 
000 scouts, about 38,000 of whom traveled by rail, at- 
tended the “Jamboree,” which opened on June 30 and 
closed on July 6. Scouts from all 48 states and 14 foreign 
countries were at Valley Forge. 

For transportation men on the Pennsylvania’s Phila- 
delphia Terminal division the last week in June and the 
first in July was “no vacation time.” The P.R.R. took 
about 20,000 scouts to and from the “Jamboree” in 
what the railroad called “operation boy scout.” Work- 
ing with scout headquarters the road established “op- 
eration boy scout” months ago in order to schedule 
arrival and departure of 50 special trains on a minute- 
to-minute basis to and from its Betzwood, Pa., station 
on the Schuylkill branch, 4 miles west of Norristown. 
The operation involved manipulation by the P.R.R. of 
150 locomotives, 350 coaches, 100 baggage cars, 75 
dining cars and 75 sleeping cars in a coordinated move- 
ment to Betzwood station, entrance to the Jamboree 
grounds, detraining of thousands of scouts on specially 
constructed platforms, shifting baggage cars to Norris- 
town station for transfer of the scouts’ personal belong- 
ings and camping equipment by truck direct to assigned 
camp sites, storage of coaches and sleeping cars at yards 
in Philadelphia, Spring City and Pottstown and servic- 
ing them for the outbound movement. In addition, 
another 1,700 scouts were moved in special cars attached 
to regular P.R.R. trains. 


First Special Arrived June 26 


The Pennsylvania’s first special train arrived at 6 a.m.., 
Eastern daylight time, on June 26, with 600 Indiana 
scouts aboard. This train set the pattern for the rail 
parade which followed during the night of June 26 and 
the two following days. Because the 4 miles from Norris- 
town to Betzwood is not in electrified territory, electric 
locomotives were detached at the West Philadelphia 
yards and Diesel-electric shifters substituted for the 21- 
mi. run through Cynwyd, Manayunk, Conshohocken and 
Norristown to Betzwood and the Jamboree site. As the 
scouts detrained at Betzwood shifting crews uncoupled 
baggage cars and pulled them to the transfer point at 
Norristown station. Coaches and sleeping cars were dis- 
patched immediately to assigned storage points so the 
following inbound special trains could be brought to 
platforms on schedule. 

Beginning at 5 a.m. on June 27 the trains arrived 
every hour on the hour until June 29, with the exception 
of the period, nightly, between 7 p.m. and 4 a.m. the 
following morning. The final train arrived from New 
York at 11:15 p.m., June 29, with 330 scouts from Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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To handle the mass of details connected with this 
special movement the Philadelphia Terminal division 
established a “nerve center headquarters” at Betzwood 
to coordinate movement of trains and shifting opera- 
tions. This office was staffed around the clock. In addi- 
tion, temporary block stations were set up at various 
points along the Schuylkill branch between Philadelphia 
and Pottstown to expedite all train movements. 

Storage of 600 passenger-train cars in the Valley Forge 
area for the week the Jamboree was in progress was a 
major problem for the P.R.R. The Philadelphia Terminal 
division serviced and stored 145 cars in the Pottstown 
yards, 45 at Spring City and the remainder at West 
Philadelphia yards, 37th and Mantua streets, and at 
Stadium yards in South Philadelphia. With passenger 
equipment parked near _ Philadelphia’s Municipal 
stadium, the South Philadelphia yards took on the ap- 
pearance of Army-Navy football game time when the 
road brings some 30,000 people direct to the stadium. 
A daily shuttle service was established between Betz- 
wood and -Broad Street station, Philadelphia, to trans- 
port daily 5,000 scouts to mid-Philadelphia to visit 
historic shrines and other places of interest. Another of 
the details arranged by the P.R.R. which gives an indi- 
cation of the magnitude of the task was the transporta- 
tion of 30 carloads of ice (750 tons), to the various 
storage yards for servicing the cooling systems, drinking 
fountains and dining cars needed for the outbound move- 
ment. 

On June 27, 28 and 29, Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, to describe only one of the en route concentration 
points, swarmed with scouts carrying camping equip- 
ment, rucksacks and bundles of hometown souvenirs for 
trading with fellow scouts from other states and nations. 
A total of 9,250 scouts, including some from such far 
away places as The Netherlands; Nova Scotia; Spokane, 
Wash.; El Paso, Texas, and Los Angeles, Cal., moved 
from New York to Betzwood via the P.R.R. on those 
three days. A fleet of 206 coaches, tourist sleepers and 
baggage cars was mobilized to handle these scouts, and 
an additional 209 cars were required to carry the 9,364 
scouts who returned from the Jamboree via New York 
after the gathering ended. 

The Reading also began arranging several months ago 
for its part in the special movement. Valley Forge station 
of the Reading, the only direct rail passenger service to 
the reservation, is adjacent to Washington’s Head- 
quarters, and was the focal point for most scouts attend- 
ing the Jamboree. The Reading, in cooperation with 
scout executives, set up a program calling for 110 special 
trains, including about 50 locomotives and 450 various 
types of cars. Seventy of these trains to and from dis- 
tant points were routed via various gateways with con- 
necting lines, including the Baltimore & Ohio at Phila- 
delphia and Shippensburg, the Pennsylvania at Harris- 
burg, the New York Central at Williamsport, Pa., the 
Lehigh Valley and the Central of New Jersey at Allen- 
town, Pa., and several roads at New York. 

Some sections of the country sent their scouts via one 
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Diesel-electric locomotive hauling train, loaded with Boy 
Scouts, into the Pennsylvania’s Betzwood, Pa., station 


route to Valley Forge and by another when going home, 
to enable the boys to take in sights at Washington, D. C., 
and other points. During the period between arrival and 
departure, the Reading stored and serviced its cars at 
nearby locations and operated 40 special trains to bring 
groups of scouts to Philadelphia for a tour of historical 
places there. On arrival in Philadelphia the visitors were 
met by specially trained scouts and escorted on trips to 
Independence Hall, the Betsy Ross house, Benjamin 
Franklin’s grave and other historic sites. 


Service for Visitors 


For the accommodation of parents and visitors the 
Reading provided direct or connecting service between 
Philadelphia and Valley Forge approximately every 30 
minutes. Special stops were made at Valley Forge by 
several of its through trains and, also, buses of the 
Schuylkill Valley Lines met electric trains of the Reading 
at DeKalb street, Norristown. The buses left the station 
every 30 minutes from 9:25 a.m. to 5:55 p.m., return- 
ing from the Valley Forge station every 30 minutes 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. direct to the Norristown DeKalb 
street station. Port Kennedy station, at the opposite end 
of the encampment area, was used as an auxiliary to the 
Valley Forge station. Platforms were lengthened to ac- 
commodate the long trains and loud-speaker systems 
were installed at each point to announce train arrivals 
and departures and directions for scouts and visitors. 

The Baltimore & Ohio reports that, “boys being boys,” 
it was not at all surprised at some items scouts brought 
to the Jamboree on one or another of the 16 special trains 
it operated for the movement to the affair. One troop 
of scouts, from Texas, carried with it 400 horned toads 
for distribution at the Jamboree to scouts from other 
sections of the world. Another group from the western 
United States brought along enough Indian tepees to 
live in during the week-long stay at Valley Forge. For 
the B. & O. the special operation was the biggest since 
the World War II demobilization, necessitating use of 19 
special trains at the conclusion of the Jamboree. More 
than 40 baggage cars were required to provide for the 
75 scout groups traveling on the B. & O. At Philadelphia, 
B. & O. special trains and cars handling scouts on regular 
trains were switched directly to the Reading. Other 
scouts who came in on the road from the west had their 
cars switched to the Western Maryland at Cherry Run, 
W. Va., for delivery to the Reading at Shippensburg. 











“Nerve center headquarters’’ at Betzwood consisted of 
two camp cars in which Superintendent J. S. Gillum, Phila- 
delphia Terminal division, and Passenger Trainmaster C. H. 
Sample directed movement of special P.R.R. trains bringing 
scouts to the Jamboree 








Mr. Sample (left), and his staff of dispatchers directing the 
train movement in the car set up for that purpose 





Herman V. Pevier (third from left), vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, receiving from William H. Pouch (second from 
left), honorary chairman of the board and chairman of the 
host committee of the Greater New York Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, a citation expressing the council’s appreciation 
for the road’s part in safely transporting some 20,000 scouts 
to and from the Jamboree. John F. Finnegan, P.R.R. general 
passenger agent, is at the right, and Joseph A. Brunton, Jr., 
scout executive, at the left. Mr. Pevier, in turn, donated to 
the scouts a colorful plaque of the Jamboree insignia 
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Conductors, Trainmen Ask Further Mediation; 
Striking Switchmen Go Back to Work 


B.R.T., O.R.C. and yardmasters would scrap emergency board report 
and start over; issues in switchmen’s dispute not yet settled 


Although they are free under pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act to 
strike after July 15, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen have postponed 
any immediate strike action and have 
offered to continue their wage, hour 
and working-rule negotiations with the 
carriers “as long as honest intentions 
to make a satisfactory settlement con- 
tinue.” The organizations continue 
adamant in their refusal to use the 
recommendations of President Tru- 
man’s Emergency Board (No. 81) as 
a basis for negotiations. (See Railway 
Age of June 17, page 79, and June 24, 
page 84.) 

Following a meeting of the two 
unions’ 250 general chairmen in Chi- 
cago on July 11, a telegram was sent 
to President Truman stating that the 
recommendations of the board had 
been rejected unanimously by them and 
that the report was “the most undemo- 
cratic, unfair and pro-management re- 
port in the history of the Railway La- 


bor Act.” This most recent action fol- 
lows the “line” which the officers of 
the unions took originally after the 
board’s recommendations had been re- 
leased on June 15. 

In a press conference held in Chi- 
cago on July 11, William P. Kennedy, 
president of the B.R.T., speaking on 
behalf of his own organization and 
Fred H. Nemitz, president of the 
O.R.C., said that arrangements had 
been completed for further negotia- 
tions through the facilities of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, and that rep- 
resentatives of that board would be on 
hand in Chicago, starting Friday, July 
14, to conduct further negotiations. 
Earlier post-recommendation confer- 
ences reached a stalemate two weeks 
ago, after the carriers had agreed to 
abide by the emergency board’s find- 
ings, while the union chiefs positively 
rejected them. 

Failure, or breakdown of the extend- 
ed negotiations, Mr. Kennedy said, 
would result in “consideration of strike 

















WHAT IS BELIEVED to be the largest single trainload of people in railroad history 
was carried by the Baltimore & Ohio in the observation train it operated for the 
48th Annual Inter-Collegiate Rowing Championships near Marietta, Ohio, on June 
17. The train consisted of 41 gondola cars, each fitted with bleacher seats for 140 
people, plus a flat car for newspaper photographers and newsreel cameramen. Almost 
half a mile in length, the train was powered by Diesel locomotive units, and was 
considerably larger, according to B. & O. officers, than the observation trains used 
in previous years, when the regatta was held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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action against one, a few, or all of the 
railroads. We cannot say for sure 
which, as that point has not been 
reached as yet.” He emphasized fur- 
ther that the negotiations must con- 
sider “all issues” of the “entire con- 
troversy,” and not dweli on the board 
recommendations. “We are hopeful,” 
he said, “of a satisfactory settlement.” 

The telegram sent to President Tru- 
man, which was signed by Messrs. 
Nemitz and Kennedy, complained that 
“the board’s report completely over- 
looked the fact that the requested road 
rules were designed to correct long 
standing inequities that road freight 
and passenger service employees now 
suffer as compared to other railroad 
employees and American labor in gen- 
eral.” It also said: 

“In addition to ignoring the inequities 

. this board has undermined the stand- 
ards under which such employees work, by 
granting to the carriers six vital modifica- 
tions in working rules that would adversely 
affect, and do violence to, working condi- 
tions, some of which have been in effect for 
more than 60 years. The rules seriously 
weaken the seniority rights and privileges 
of these road freight and passenger service 
men and would cause many of them to be 
uprooted from their homes, forcing them 
to move to other towns to gain a livelihod.” 

Regarding wage increases, the tele- 
gram said: 

“Despite a 173 per cent increase in 
revenue freight ton-miles handled per man 
in train service, the board denied our re- 
quest that graduation of pay tables be 
established to give our road and yard train- 
service employees the same consideration 
accorded other employees in ‘all classes of 
service, and thus partially compensate them 
for their increased productivity, which is 
due in part to larger locomotives and 
Dieselization of the railroads.” 


Report “Violates Fair Deal” 


The message also told the President 
that three-fourths of the approximately 
100,000 yard-service employees work 
seven days or 56 hours a week at 
straight time rates and that the 40- 
hr. week recommended by the board 
would mean that these employees 
would have to accept pay reductions 
of from $66 to $86.31 per month. 
Terming this point a “violation of the 
very principles and aspirations of the 
fair deal,” the message bemoaned the 
fact that this “one-sided recommenda- 
tion completely ignored” the findings 
of the emergency board which the 
President selected to handle the “non- 
op” demands in 1948. At that time 
Emergency Board No. 66 recommend- 
ed that non-operating employees be 
granted a 40-hr. week with 48 hrs. 
pay. 

The message to the President con- 
cluded with a statement that both con- 
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ductors and trainmen “are ready to 
meet the challenge the present Korean 
emergency will impose on the Ameri- 
can railroads, but they insist on being 
given a fair deal.” 

In answer to a query about the gov- 
ernmental seizure of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific (in connection 
with the strike of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America over certain 
issues similar to those in the trainmen- 
conductor case), Mr. Kennedy termed 
the seizure “a token gesture” and said 
that as an organization, the B.R.T. 
felt that if ‘no satisfactory settlement 
could be reached about the issues con- 
cerned, that “full seizure” should be 
undertaken, which would include with- 
holding of the railroads’ profits. 

The Railroad Yardmasters of Ameri- 
ca have made a move similar to the 
conductors and trainmen with regard 
to strike action after July 15—which 
they are legally entitled to take. In a 
telegram to President Truman, Yard- 
master President Milton G. Schoch said 
that his organization would forego the 
right to strike for the present, as “our 
yardmasters are aware of the situation 
in which our country finds itself today 
and they will not fail in this present 
emergency.” 

The organization’s executive board, 
however, had rejected those findings of 
the Presidential emergency board ap- 
plicable to their craft, thereby placing 
the organization firmly beside the train- 
men and conductors in their insistance 
that further negotiations reconsider all 
issues of the entire wage, hour and 
working rules controversy. In his mes- 
sage to the President, Mr. Schoch con- 
tended that yardmasters are non-op- 
erating employees, and should have 
been granted a 40-hr. week along with 
other non-operating employees in Sep- 
tember, 1949. He said that in his opin- 
ion, the controversy could be resolved 
“provided the carriers make an hon- 
est effort to settle it.” 


Switchmen’s Strike Ends 


The strike staged by the Switch- 
men’s Union against five western rail- 
roads was finally ended after that 
union, on the night of July 8, instruc- 
ted its members to return to work on 
the C.R.L.&P. The instructions were 
issued in compliance with a restrain- 
ing order obtained by the government 
from Justice John Knight in the Uni- 
ted States District Court at Buffalo, 
N. Y. (where the S.U.N.A. maintains 
its headquarters), after President Tru- 
man had taken over the Rock Island 
and assigned the job of operating it 
to Secretary of the Army Pace. 

The restraining order was obtained 
by the Department of Justice at the 
request of the Department of the Army, 
after the union’s president, A. J. Glo- 
ver, had failed to end the walkout fol- 
lowing issuance of the President’s sei- 
zure order. The restraining order is a 
temporary one, issued as of 10:45 p.m. 
July 8 with an expiration date of 
10:45 p.m. July 18. It set July 17 as 
the date for hearing on the govern- 
ment’s request for a preliminary in- 
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junction to remain in effect until the 
court proceeding is finally determined. 

President Truman’s seizure order was 
issued on July 8. It was the drastic ac- 
tion which the President had implied 
he would take unless the striking 
switchmen returned to work. The im- 
plication was in the statement made 
by Mr. Truman.at a July 6 press con- 
ference, when he expressed his hope 
that it would not be necessary to take 
drastic action to force the strikers to 
return to their jobs. (See Railway 
Age of July 8, page 79.) 

After the President had made this 
press-conference statement, Mr. Glo- 
ver called off the strike on four of 
the five involved roads, but left it 
in effect on the Rock Island. The other 
roads were the Chicago Great Western, 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the 
Great Northern, and the Western Pa- 
cific. As to the Rock Island, the union’s 
president said, the walkout was being 
continued there in an attempt to de- 
termine “whether a legal strike against 
a railroad is possible in this free coun- 
try.” 


President’s Statement 


The seizure order was accompanied 
by a statement from President Tru- 
man who noted that the S.U.N.A. had 
“refused to accept the findings and 
recommendations of an emergency 
board,” and went on to say that “in 
the strike situation thus confronting us, 
governmental seizure is imperative for 
the protection of our citizens.” The 
President continued: 

“It is essential to the national defense 
and to the security of the nation, to the 
public health and to the public welfare 
generally, that every possible step be taken 
by the government to assure the operation 
of this railroad. I call upon every employee 
to cooperate with the government by re- 
turning to duty. I call upon the officers of 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
and such other labor organizations as may 
be affected to take appropriate action to 
keep their members at work.” 

Mr. Truman also pointed out that 
his seizure order provides that, untib 
further order of the President or the 
secretary of the army, the terms and 
conditions of employment in effect on 
the Rock Island at the time the strike 
began shall continue in effect, “with- 
out prejudice to existing equities or 
to the effectiveness of such retroactive 
provisions as may be included in the 
final settlement of the dispute between 
the carrier and the workers.” 

While the seizure order was bottomed 
generally on the power and authority 
vested in the President “by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States,” it relied specifically on the 
Act of August 29, 1916, which auth- 
orizes the President to take over the 
railroads “in time of war . . . through 
the secretary of war.” The order went 
on to stipulate that the secretary of the 
army “shall permit the management of 
the company to continue its managerial 
functions to the maximum degree pos- 
sible consistent with the purposes of 
this order.” 

The provision continuing wages and 


working conditions which were in ef- 
fect at the time of the strike goes on 
to say that the secretary “shall recog- 
nize the right of the workers to continue 
their membership in labor organiza- 
tions, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing 
with representatives of the company, 
subject to the provisions of applicable 
law, as to disputes between the com- 
pany and the workers; and to engage 
in concerted activities for the purpose 
of such collective bargaining or for 
other mutual aid or protection, pro- 
vided that in his opinion such con- 
certed activities do not interfere with 
the operation of the transportation sys- 
tem taken hereunder.” 

Other provisions of the order author- 
ize the secretary to furnish protection 
for the road and its employees; and 
to “furnish equipment, manpower, and 
other facilities or services deemed nec- 
essary ...” The order became effec- 
tive as of 4 p.m., Eastern Standard 
Time, July 8; and government posses- 
sion is to be terminated by the secre- 
tary when he determines that govern- 
ment control and operation “are no 
longer necessary . . . to accomplish the 
purposes of this order.” 

In taking on the assignment given 
him by the President, Secretary Pace 
announced on July 8 that he was plac- 
ing in effect “carefully prepared and 
considered plans” for operation of the 
Rock Island. 

“In assuming this task [Mr. Pace con- 
tinued] I rely on the cooperation of rail- 
road labor and management and of the 
public, for only through the united efforts 
of all can the task be successfully per- 
formed. I earnestly request all citizens to 
give their help. 

“The interests of the public will be fully 
protected by the Army. Every effort will 
be made to resume full operation of this 
railroad. Maximum care will be taken 
throughout to avoid any impairment of the 
normal service. The Army proposes to 
utilize the knowledge and experience of 
outstanding civilian and military transpor- 
tation experts. 

In the latter connection, Secretary 
Pace subsequently announced that he 
had designated Assistant Secretary of 
the Army Bendetsen to act for him in 
carrying out the seizure order; and that 
Assistant Secretary Bendetsen had ap- 
pointed the Army’s chief of transporta- 
tion, Major General Frank A. Heile- 
man, as director of operations of the 
Rock Island. Assistant Secretary Ben- 
detsen also appointed Luke W. Finlay, 
former executive officer of the Trans- 
portation Corps, as special consultant 
to the Department of the Army. And 
Brigadier General A. F. McIntyre, war- 
time chief of the Transportation Corps’ 
railway transportation services division, 
was appointed executive to General 
Heileman. 


Basis of Injunction 


The Department of Justice’s “com- 
plaint for injunctive relief’ was sup- 
ported by various affidavits, including 
those of Thomas E. Bickers, executive 
secretary of the N.M.B.; Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., acting secretary of com- 
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THE ARMY TRANSPORTATION CORPS’ contribution to the first annual Armed 
Forces Day exhibit at Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C., on May 20, fea- 





tured a display of various types of railroad equipment owned by the Army (above) 
and a Diesel locomotive driving contest, in which more than 2,200 riders and drivers 
participated, with prizes going to the woman and to the man who brought the loco- 
motive to a stop closest to an indicated point. The picture below shows some of 
the participants in the contest waiting to enter the locomotive 








merce; Postmaster General J. M. Don- 
aldson; Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son, acting chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; General Heile- 
man; and Mr. Finlay. On the basis of 
these affidavits, the complaint alleged: 

(a) Although the defendant [S.U.N.A.] 
represents only a fractional part of the 
total employees of the railway carrier, the 
nature of the work by the defendant’s 
members and its relationship to the opera- 
tion of the railway system is such that the 
strike has resulted in the inability to per- 
form their jobs of the remaining employees 
of. the railway carrier and all railway opera- 
tions by the said railway carrier have 
ceased. 

(b) Continuance of the strike will de- 
prive the nation of essential transportation 
service and will obstruct the flow of inter- 
state commerce and the transmission of 
the mails of the United States over the 
affected railway system. 

(ec) Continuance of the strike on the 
part of the defendant will interfere with 
and obstruct the effective performance and 
discharge of vital and necessary govern- 
mental functions and will frustrate the 
powers conferred by the Constitution and 
by the acts of Congress upon the executive 
branch of the government. 

(d) Continuance of the said strike will 
imperil the national security. 
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The findings on which the court 
based its restraining order were along 
the foregoing lines. The court order 
restrained the union, its officers, and 
members from continuing the strike. 
The union was directed “forthwith to 
instruct ... all members . . . to cease 
the said strike and to return to their 
employment forthwith.” 


Service Fully Restored 


With restoration of the Rock Island’s 
Chicago-Los Angeles “Golden State” 
streamliner July 11, almost all services, 
both freight and passenger, of the five 
roads returned to normal. A _spokes- 
man for the Rock Island indicated that 
the road will be able to handle the 
grain harvest in Kansas with a mini- 
mum of delay, and that only a small 
amount of the grain traffic was lost to 
other carriers in the Oklahoma and 
Texas panhandle harvests which oc- 
curred during the work steppage. Haul- 
age by truck, he said, proved too ex- 
pensive, and the farmers left their 
grain at Rock Island elevators—on the 
ground in many instances, risking an 
early restoration of service in prefer- 
ence to a long highway haul to some 


more distant but unaffected rail line. 
The basic issue of the entire strike, 
rejection by the switchmen of the car- 
riers’ offer of a 40-hr. week, an 18- 
cent hourly wage increase and time 
and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hr. a day or 40 hr. a week—the rec- 
ommendations of a Presidential emer- 
gency board—remains unresolved. 
Before the President had acted, and 
because of the “serious national situ- 
ation,” John T. Scott, Jr., chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, had 
wired Mr. Glover, expressing his dis- 
appointment at the union’s failure to 
call off the strike. Mr. Glover’s reply 
followed a union meeting at Chicago 
on July 2. He said that “the switch- 
men’s union does not believe at this 
time that it can restore complete rail 
service for nothing,” but that it would 
send men back, as necessary to move 
“essential traffic.” President Glover 
said that the mediation board had im- 
plied that an emergency existed, but 
had failed to state what the emergency 
was. “If the President says there is 
an emergency,” he continued, “then 
we will abide by it and not with the 
board’s statement that there is a war. 
It is now up to the mediation board 
and the railroads to call another bar- 
gaining meeting if they want to.” 


Myers Committee Gets 
Railroad Tax Proposals 


Also hears I. C. Commissioner 
Rogers on highway carriers 


The impact of taxation on the rail- 
road industry and the industry’s pro- 
posals for federal tax relief were out- 
lined this week to the Senate’s sub- 
committee on domestic land and water 
transportation by Thomas L. Preston, 
general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads. Mr. Preston’s pre- 
sentation was made at the July 11 ses- 
sion of public hearings which the sub- 
committee, a unit of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, is holding in connection with 
studies it is making pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 50. 

The subcommittee is headed by Sen- 
ator Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 
Other presentations made at the July 11 
hearing included that of R. J. McBride, 
general manager of the Regular Com- 
mon Carrier Conference of American 
Trucking Associations. At the previous 
hearing session, on July 6, the subcom- 
mittee received presentations from In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner John 
L. Rogers; and from Chester G. Moore 
and John R. Turney, who spoke for 
themselves and for A.T.A. and the Na- 
tional Bus Traffic Association. 

General Solicitor Preston of the 
A.A.R. said that. it now takes $1.61 of 
a railroad’s net income to produce $1 
for capital expenditures, after deduc- 
tion of 38 per cent for federal income 
taxes. He added that the former figuré 
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would become $1.69 if Congress enacts 
the House-approved tax bill, proposing 
to increase corporate tax rates to 41 
per cent, which is now pending before 
the Senate committee on finance. 

Mr. Preston went on to advocate two 
proposals, previously submitted by the 
railroads but not adopted by Congress. 
Both, he explained, look to a measure 
of relief from the inadequacy of de- 
preciation reserves to provide a source 
of funds for replacements and improve- 
ments of the railroad plant. 

One such proposal would provide for 
optional amortization of one-half the 
cost of depreciable property over a 
period of not less than five years. The 
other would permit the establishment 
by a company of tax-free reserves to be 
devoted to capital expenditures on im- 
proved plant and equipment, with lim- 
itations on the amount of such reserves 
and the time in which the authorized ex- 
penditures must be made. 

Mr. Preston emphasized that neither 
proposal involves tax forgiveness. As he 
put it, they look only to the spreading 
of the tax burden through optional 
deferment of tax liability. He also said 
that competitors of the railroads using 
transportation facilities furnished by 
government at the expense of general 
taxpayers receive a subsidy through 
the use of these facilities and are also 
subsidized by escaping the payment of 
taxes on the public facilities they use. 


Other A.A.R. Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the A.A.R. 
general solicitor included his call for 
elimination of the two per cent penalty 
for filing consolidated returns. Con- 
solidated returns, he argued, are de- 
signed to provide fair and reasonable 
treatment to afhliated taxpayers and 
have been regarded by the Treasury 
Department as beneficial from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint. Mr. Preston 
further suggested that Congress make 
permanent those temporary sections of 
the Internal Revenue Code which pro- 
vide for “excluding from taxable in- 
come so-called gain realized by a cor- 
poration upon the purchase of its bonds 
at-a price less than par, and so-called 
gain attributable to the modification or 
cancellation of any indebtedness of a 
railroad corporation in a judicial re- 
organization.” 

Finally, Mr. Preston advocated full 
repeal of the excise taxes on amounts 
paid for the transportation of persons 
and property. The former is now 15 
per cent, while the freight tax is 3 per 
cent except in the case of coal, where 
it is 4 cents per short ton. The House- 
approved tax bill proposes to cut the 
fare tax to 10 per cent and to halve 
the freight tax, making it 114 per cent 
generally and 2 cents per short ton 
on coal. In advocating complete re- 
peal, Mr. Preston said that these taxes 
operate to increase the cost to the con- 
sumer of “practically every article or 
commodity”; and that they are “plainly 
discriminatory” as between for-hire and 
private carriage, the latter being ex- 
empt. 

An A.T.A. press release called the 
Moore-Turney presentation “a detailed 
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analysis of the economic faults of Amer- 
ican railroads.” Mr. Moore is chairman 
of the Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau and president of the Illinois 
Bus Association. Mr. Turney, an attor- 
ney of Washington, D. C., was formerly 
vice-president in charge of law and 
traffic of the St. Louis Southwestern. He 
also served on staffs of the late Joseph 
B. Eastman when the latter was fed- 
eral coordinator of transportation and 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

The purpose of their statement, as 
Messrs. Moore and Turney put it, was 
to answer this question: “What is 
wrong with the railroads?” They made 
a comprehensive statement presenting 
many figures and making several sug- 
gestions, all leading to a general find- 
ing that “nothing” is wrong with the 
railroads “that a provident management 
cannot remedy.” 

I. C. Commissioner Rogers gave the 
subcommittee a picture of the motor 
carrier industry, as shown by latest 
figures and other information in the 
files of the commission. As of May 31, 
he said, there were 21,261 motor car- 
riers holding authority under the Motor 
Carrier Act, of which 19,690 were car- 
riers of property and 1,571 were car- 
riers of passengers. These carriers oper- 
ate an estimated total of 250,000 power 
units. 

“In addition.” he went on, “inter- 
state transportation by motor vehicle 
is performed by an estimated 40,000 
carriers having an estimated 150,000 
power units exclusively used to trans- 
port ‘exempt’ commodities, principally 
agricultural commodities and fish, for 
which no authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is required; and 
by an estimated 130.000 private carriers 
using an estimated 550,000 power units 
to transport property bought or sold 
by them incidental to their manufac- 
turing or mercantile business.” 


Many Truck Applications 


Other figures presented by Mr. Rog- 
ers showed that the commission is now 
receiving about 250 applications per 
month for new or additional permanent 
operating authority in the motor-carrier 
field, a like number of applications for 
“temporary or emergency” authority 
and about 150 applications for 
transfers of operating rights. There are 
pending before the commission 824 
applications by persons not now having 
operating authority, 2.475 applications 
for additional rights by existing car- 
riers, and 526 applications for transfer 
of rights. 

Most of the applications, Mr. Rogers 
explained, result from desires of car- 
riers to expand their operations. He 
went on to note that “one regular-route, 
general-commodity carrier is already 
operating from coast to coast,” and that 
“single-line transportation of general 
freight across the country from north 
to south exists and is operating on both 
coasts and in the Midwest.” As to the 
operation of trucking services by rail- 
roads, the commissioner said there has 
been a decline in applications filed by 
railroads and their affiliates since the 


commission adopted its present policy 
of confining highway services of the 
railroads to those which are auxiliary 
and supplemental to rail operations. 

Mr. Rogers also discussed recent 
commission determinations and pending 
cases involving the exemption from 
regulation of motor vehicles engaged 
exclusively in the transportation of 
agricultural commodities, ordinary live- 
stock, or fish. Such discussion included 
reference to the “growing practice of 
shippers to transport their products 
to distant points in trucks which they 
own or lease and to transport exempt 
products for hire on the return trips.” 
The commission, Mr. Rogers added, has 
no means of determining the extent to 
which its safety regulations are ob- 
served in such operations. 

General Manager McBride of A.T.A.’s 
Regular Common Carrier Conference 
suggested various amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Their general 
effect would be to restrict the for-hire 
operations of private truckers; and to 
prevent contract truckers from en- 
croaching on what the conference re- 
gards as the legitimate field of its 
members. Other presentations made at 
the July 11 hearing were those of John 
S. Worley, consulting engineer and pro- 
fessor emeritus of transportation engi- 
neering, University of Michigan, who 





Serious Car Shortages Foreseen 
By Midwest Shippers 


All railroads represented at the 
Milwaukee, Wis., meeting of the 
Midwest Shippers Advisory Board 
on July 13 reported an unfavor- 
able car supply situation. The fore- 
cast of the board’s commodity 
committees indicated an increase 
of 9.6 per cent in car loadings of 
the principal commodities handled 
in the board’s territory, with the 
greatest increases in coal and coke 
(30 per cent), vehicle parts (18 
per cent), forest products (12 per 
cent) and grain (10 per cent). 

At the same time, the situation 
in Korea—even without which a 
car shortage would have been most 
likely, the railroad contaet com- 
mittee reported—has caused heavy 
demands on the carriers which 
will lessen the supply of cars avail- 
able for commercial traffic. There 
has already developed a_ very 
heavy westward movement of mili- 
tary supplies requiring consider- 
able quantities of high-grade box 
cars and open-top equipment. The 
car supply situation is further ac- 
centuated by a disruption of nor- 
mal supply and circuitous routings 
caused by the recent switchmen’s 
strike on five western railroads, 
and the necessity for augmenting 
normal lake transportation of ore 
by all-rail movement. 

The car shortage has developed 
most seriously with box cars—par- 
tieularly grade A equipment—flat 
cars, gondolas and hopper cars, in 
that order. 


















appeared for the Ann Arbor Chamber 
of Commerce; and Donald A. Morken, 
who represented the Northwest Dairy 
Forwarding Company, and the Minne- 
sota & Midwest Dairy Despatch. 


.C.C. Plans to Seek 
Funds for Truck Study 


Will also probe passenger 
deficit, if it gets money 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion contemplates asking the Bureau of 
the Budget to submit to Congress a 
proposed appropriation which would 
give the commission funds to finance 
the investigation of “long-haul” high- 
way transportation that is sought in 
pending petitions filed by railroads and 
other interests. This was stated recently 
before a Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee by Commissioner Mahaffie, who 
also said that the commission’s submis- 
sion to the Budget Bureau would also 
include a request for funds to make 
“the long overdue study of the railroad 
passenger train deficit situation.” 

The commissioner’s statement was 
made in the course of his June 13 
presentation to the subcomittee which 
was considering the appropriation bill 
carrying funds for commission opera- 
tions during the current fiscal year. It 
was the first public indication of the 
commission’s reaction to the railroad 
petition for the trucking investigation 
which was filed last April. Previously, 
the commission had received a like 
petition from 16 organizations inter- 
ested in the grain trade. (See Railway 


Age of April 15, page 65, and May 6, 
page 54.) 

Commissioner Mahaffie’s reference to 
the proposed trucking study was brief. 
Coupling it with the commission’s de- 
sire to study the railroad passenger-ser- 
vice deficit, he said that, with the in- 
creasingly heavy work load now con- 
fronting the commission, it would not 
be possible to finance these “two large 
and involved investigations” without 
funds in addition to those now pro- 
posed to be appropriated for fiscal 
1951. 

More about the passenger-service de- 
ficit was said in a statement submitted 
to the subcommittee on behalf of the 
commission by Chairman Johnson. “The 
commission has been deeply interested 
in and apprehensive about the passen- 
ger deficit,” the statement said. [t went 
on to note that state regulatory commis- 
sions have become “very much inter- 
ested” in the matter during the past 
year, and are asking that a “new for- 
mula be evolved to separate head-vend 
services into their various categories.” 


Referred to Committee 

The matter is being handled for 
the interested state commissions by the 
National Association of Railroad Util- 
ities Commissioners, and the I.C.C. has 
referred it to a committee of three com- 
missioners. Chairman Johnson’s state- 
ment pointed out that the development 
of the formula would normally be as- 
signed to the “already overburdened” 
Section of Cost Finding in the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Accounts and Cost 
Finding. Thus the section would have 
to “further delay some of the cost 
studies now under way or in contem- 
plation.” 

“The passenger deficit situation.” the 
statement continued, “is important and 








LOOKING OVER the classification yard from the crest of hump of the Canadian 
Pacific's St. Luc yard at Montreal, put in service July 6. The yard is the most 
modern in Canada, with the latest additions in equipment, including “push button” 
switch controls. A full description will appear in an early issue of Railway Age. 
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demands, and long ago should have 
had, a considerable staff in this com- 
mission skilled and experienced, de- 
voting all their time to a study of this 
subject. The commission, however, with 
its ever diminishing force, has been, 
and is now, unable to finance such a 
staff. Even though this matter is of the 
utmost importance, the commission is 
burdened with many other things that 
may not be postponed and which at all 
costs must be kept current.” 


1.C.C. Prescribes Rules 
For Leasing of Trucks 


Rules and _ regulations governing 
leasing and interchange of motor-ve- 
hicle equipment by motor common 
and contract carriers have been pres- 
cribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They were promulgated 
by the commission’s Division 5 in a 
report in Ex Parte No. MC-43, the gen- 
eral investigation of the matter which 
the commission instituted in January, 
1948. 

The prescribed rules are in some res- 
pects more liberal than those recom- 
mended in Examiner Henry C. Law- 
ton’s proposed report in the case (see 
Railway Age of September 3, 1949, 
page 71). The examiner would have 
prohibited trip-leasing (except be- 
tween authorized carriers) by a rule 
requiring that 30 days be the minimum 
term of a lease; and he would have 
provided that leased equipment, un- 
less leased from another authorized 
carrier, must be driven by an employee 
of the lessee. The commission’s rules 
include neither proposal. 

As to trip-leasing, however, the com- 
mission did indicate it was not satis- 
fied with some current conditions 
pointed up by evidence in the case. 
“We are convinced,” Division 5’s re- 
port said, “that the trip-leasing of the 
itinerant owner-operator. . . is inimical 
to sound regulation and proper ad- 
ministration of the safety regulations. 
We are not satisfied that a rule prohi- 
biting such trip-leasing should be pres- 
cribed at this time. We believe that 
correction of this situation should first 
be left to authorized carriers which en- 
gage in trip-leasing.” 


Regulations Violated 


In discussing the need for the pres- 
cribed rules, the commission’s decision, 
like the examiner’s proposed report. 
referred to evidence which contained 
“many examples” of violations of the 
commission’s safety regulations in 
present leasing practices. “There has 
also been noted,” the commission 
added, “a number of apparent viola- 
tions of the act, aside from the safety 
regulations. .... These involve trans- 
portation beyond the territory of the 
authorized lessee-carrier by both own- 
er-operators and authorized carriers, 
accompanied by later attempts to vali- 
date the transportation through trip 
lease.” 

When he recommended a rule which 
would have provided that leased equip- 
ment, unless leased from another au- 
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thorized carrier, must be driven by an 
employee of the lessee, Examiner Law- 
ton proposed to exempt therefrom the 
Railway Express Agency, in its motor 
transportation of express traffic, and 
railroads performing substituted motor 
service in transportation of railroad 
freight. As indicated above, the pres- 
cribed rule relating to drivers is more 
liberal, but contains no exemption for 
R.E.A. and railroads. 

The commission, its report said, con- 
sidered the proposed exemption, as 
well as others, but concluded that such 
requests should not be granted. “Any 
reasonable regulations,” it added, 
“should not impose too great a burden 
upon any authorized carrier. The rail 
carriers, as well as the Express 
Agency, in their motor operations, are 
subject to regulations as motor car- 
riers.” 


Physical Examination Required 


The prescribed rule relating to 
drivers of leased equipment provides 
that, before any person other than a 
regular employee of an authorized car- 
rier is assigned to drive leased equip- 
ment, it shall be the duty of the lessee 
carrier to make certain the driver has 
passed a physical examination, such 
as that required by the commission, 
and is familiar with the commission’s 
other safety regulations. 

There are five prescribed rules, each 
consisting of several parts. The first 
embodies definitions, and the second 
sets out regulations under which 
authorized carriers may augment their 
equipment by acquiring the use of 
vehicles to which they do not hold title. 
The aforementioned requirement as to 
drivers of leased vehicles is in this 
Rule 2. 

Its other provisions include those 
stipulating the lease must be in writ- 
ing; that it shall provide for “exclusive 
possession, control, and use,” and as- 
sumption of full liability by the lessee; 
and that the latter must inspect leased 
equipment to insure that it conforms 
to commission regulations. In the lat- 
ter connection the rule includes a form 
on which results of such inspections 
must be certified. 

Rule 3 covers interchange of equip- 
ment among common-carrier ‘truckers. 
It provides, among other things, that 
certificates held by participating car- 
riers must authorize the through move- 
ment and service to and from the in- 
terchange point; that each carrier must 
assign its own drivers for its respective 
portion of the movement; that the in- 
terlined traffic involved must move on 
through bills of lading issued by origi- 
nating carrier; and_ that _ rental 
charges for use of the equipment must 
be kept separate from divisions of 
joint rates or the proportions accruing 
to the carriers by the application of 
local or proportional rates. 

Rule 4 covers rental of equipment to 
private carriers and shippers. It pro- 
hibits common and contract carriers 
from renting vehicles with drivers un- 
less such renting service is specifically 
authorized in their certificates or per- 
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“RIBBONRAIL” WELDS PASS 100,000 MARK.—When the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
completed its 16,125th oxyacetylene pressure rail weld on June 5, the total number 
of welded rail joints made by the Oxweld pressure method on the railroads of the 
United States and Canada reached the 100,000 mark. Although these 100,000 
welds have been made over a period of 12 years, over half of them have been made 
in the last three years alone. The men in the picture are, left to right: Guy Wheeler, 
welding foreman; L. R. Singletary, pressure-welding machine operator; F. G. Camp- 
bell, chief engineer—all E. J. & E.; Richard W. Torbert, manager, maintenance of 
way and construction department; and Lee Miller, pressure welding supervisor—both 
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mits. Meanwhile, the rule permits all 
authorized carriers to rent vehicles 
without drivers to private carriers or 
shippers. On that point, Commissioner 
Rogers disagreed with his two col- 
leagues on Division 5—Commissioners 
Lee and Patterson. In a brief concur- 
ring expression, Mr. Rogers noted his 
view “that authorized motor carriers 
should not be permitted to lease their 
vehicles without drivers to shippers.” 

Rule 5 outlines procedures for filing 
of applications for modification of, or 
exemption from, the rules. 


1.C.C. Gets Railroad Views 
On 28300 Class Rate Scale 


Further changes in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s proposed uni- 
form class rate scale were suggested 
recently as eastern, western and 
southern railroads made their latest 
presentations in the No. 283007 Class 
Rate case. 

John J. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the 
Traffic Executive Association—Eastern 
Railroads, filed for roads in the East; 
J. G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, entered a state- 
ment for Southern respondents, and for 
Western roads G. R. Glover, assistant 
to the vice-president—traffic, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, submitted one of 
several statements from that section. 
In addition, there were presentations 
by a number of shippers, the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Southeastern 
Association of Railroad Utilities Com- 
missioners, and short line roads. 

The railroad presentations, filed as 
verified statements in the case, offered 
counter-proposals to the class rate 


scale which the I.C.C. proposed in its 
notice of November 28, 1949 (see Rail- 
way Age of December 3, 1949, page 
57). That scale, referred to as the Ap- 
pendix A scale, was a modification of 
the old Appendix 10 class rate scale 
which the commission originally pro- 
posed in 1945. 

The rate scale proposed by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, for Eastern roads, would 
revise the Appendix A scale downward 
for distances up to approximately 500 
miles. For up to 560, 580 and 600 miles 
the proposed Eastern scale is identical 
with the Appendix A scale; from 600 
to 1,300 miles the two class rate scales 
parallel closely, and from 1,300 to 
2.500 miles the Eastern scale presents 
a departure because the I.C.C. rates 
“taper off” for the more extended area. 

The commission’s proposed Appendix 
A scale “has much to commend it as 
a basic model,” Mr. Fitzpatrick said, 
but he added that “practical considera- 
tions” had caused Eastern roads to 
propose modifications of the scale. He 
said the Appendix A scale fails to meet 
the requirements of highway competi- 
tion on short-hauls, is lower than neces- 
sary on long-haul traffic, does not pro- 
vide adequate revenue for l.c.l. and 
any-quantity trafic, and includes an 
unnecessary gradation of rates at dis- 
tances less than 40 miles. 


Southern Roads’ Statement 


Mr. Kerr, speaking for Southern 
roads, proposed a class rate scale 
which would apply to all points east of 
the Mississippi river. Up to 600 miles 
this scale would be identical with that 
propose. by the commission in Appen- 
dix A, but beyond 600 miles, to and 
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including 2,000, the scale would pro- 
gress at the rate of five cents a mile- 
block. Mr. Kerr noted that this rate 
scale would not be “materially differ- 
ent” from the Appendix A scale, and 
added that no rates were proposed for 
distances in excess of 2,000 miles be- 
cause there were no hauls of such 
length east of the Mississippi. 

As to the West, Mr. Kerr suggested 
that western roads be left free to sug- 
gest a measure of the rates to be ap- 
plied in territory west of the Missis- 
sippi and between that territory and 
other territories, including the South. 
“with the proviso that whatever scale 
or scales of class rates may be pres- 
cribed for application between Eastern 
territory and points west of the Missis- 
sippi shall be applied between South- 
ern territory and points west of the 
Mississippi river.” 

The presentation by Mr. Glover in- 
cluded an exhibit in which there were 
proposed scales of rates to be applied 
in the West in lieu of the Appendix A 
scale proposed by the I.C.C. In stating 
the western roads’ case, Mr. Glover 
said that trafic and transportation con- 
ditions warrant a different basis of 
class rates in the Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern territories than 
might be suitable to other sections of 
the country. He added that evidence 
“demonstrates” that a higher level of 
class rates is necessary in the West 
than in the East, and said the uniform 
scale as proposed by the I.C.C. would 
take away “something in excess of $23 
million in revenue” from western roads. 


Tentative Uniform Classification 

Meanwhile, in connection with the 
uniform classification phase of this 
proceeding (docketed separately as 
No. 28310), there was filed on behalf 
of Eastern and Western roads a tenta- 
tive uniform classification. Filed in the 
nature of an exhibit in the proceedings. 
the tentative uniform classification sets 
forth descriptions and ratings and does 
not go into the matter of rules. 

Discussing uniform classification on 
behalf of the Southern roads, Mr. 
Kerr said in his statement that these 
roads do not consider the time appro- 
priate for submission of a proposed 
uniform classification. He said the 
classification is so interrelated with the 
class rate scale that the former can- 
not be proposed until the latter is de- 
termined. 

Other statements filed with the I.C.C. 
in No. 28300 were on behalf of trans- 
continental lines. These presentations 
said the I.C.C.’s proposed Appendix A 
scale rates would seriously affect rev- 
enues of these lines. It was added that 
the proposed rate of progression for 
longer distances was such as to make 
impossible a reconcilement with the 
present rate structure between eastern 
areas and Mountain Pacific territory 
without drastic reductions in rates and 
revenue for trans-continental roads. 

The Southeastern Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissions 
joined with the Southern Governors’ 
Conference in urging the I.C.C. to take 
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Announce Second Morning 
New England-Chicago Service 


Second-morning delivery for 
less-than-carload and forwarder 
freight between a number of maj- 
or southern New England points 
and Chicago, including some other 
cities in the Chicago area, has 
been inaugurated by several rail- 
roads. Among roads participating 
in the new service are the New 
York Central, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, the Boston & 
Maine, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Lehigh & Hudson 
River and the Delaware & Hud- 


son. 





quick and final action in both the 
28300 and 28310 cases. The commis- 
sioners’ statement said there is no ques- 
tion as to the desirability that class 
rates and classifications should be uni- 
form throughout the country. 

A number of short line roads also 
filed statements in which they asked 
for authority to file, for short and 
“weak” lines, arbitraries to be added 
to the basic scale of class rates that 
may eventually be prescribed by the 
commission. 


New L.C.L. Tariffs in East 
Become Effective July 25 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has refused to suspend beyond 
July 24 the two proposed l.c.]. tariffs 
filed by Official territory railroads as a 
“compromise settlement” in the long- 
pending “l.c.]. Case.” 

The order discontinuing the proceed- 
ing as of July 24 was issued July 12. 
one day after the full commission 
heard oral argument in the case. At the 
argument, the Official territory roads 
were supported by the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League in asking the com- 
mission to vacate the suspension of the 
tariffs. 

Joseph F. Eshelman and Francis L. 
Brown, representing the eastern roads, 
argued in support of the tariffs, urg- 
ing that the commission permit them 
to become effective. The _ tariffs, 
originally scheduled to become effective 
June 19, have been suspended through 
July 24. The argument was on whether 
the suspension order should be allowed 
to expire and the proceeding be con- 
tinued; whether the schedules should 
be further suspended; or whether the 
investigation should be continued in 
the event the schedules are not further 
suspended. 

The general lc.l. case dates from 
May, 1947, but the commission has 
docketed the present suspension 
separately as I. & S. 5811. The 
suspended tariffs, which the roads 
offered toward final settlement in the 
case, propose to: 

(a) Apply to exception-rated l.c.]. 
traffic the class rates applicable to 
classification-rated l.c.]. traffic, and 


(b) Increase the present flat mini- 
mum charge of $1.43 per shipment of 
l.c.l. to $2.00 per shipment. 

John S. Burchmore, counsel for the 
National Industrial Traffic League, 
joined with Mr. Eshelman and Mr. 
Brown in urging the commission to 
vacate the suspension order and allow 
the tariffs to go into effect. In taking 
this position, however, Mr. Burchmore 
said that some members of the N.LT. 
League were of the opposite opinion, 
and a number of these shippers were 
present to state their case before the 
commission. 

Mr. Brown, who made the opening 
statement for the railroads, said the 
proposed l.c.l. tariffs “are clearly not 
unreasonable,” and that they had been 
made in response to the L.C.C.’s ad- 
monition that something be done to 
improve the l.c.]. situation. Mr. Eshel- 
man later said the proposed changes 
would increase l.c.l. revenue in the 
East by an estimated $5 million an- 
nually. Of this amount approximately 
$2 million would result from the in- 
creased minimum charge, with the 
balance being realized from the change 
from exception-rated to classification- 
rated traffic. 

In arguing that the commission allow 
the tariffs to become effective, Messrs. 
Brown and Eshelman stressed the cost 
of providing l.c.l. service. They said 
also that the proposals were directed 
at “low spots” in the present rate 
structure—spots where the traffic can 
bear an increase. They referred to the 
support offered by the N.LT. League 
and by such groups as the govern- 
ment’s Department of Defense and 
General Services Administration, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce & 
Industry and others. 

Mr. Burchmore also urged the com- 
mission to let the tariffs go in so that 
“we will be rid of” the long-pending 
proceeding which is Docket No. 29770. 
He classed the “compromise” railroad 
proposal as settling the l.c.l. problem 
only temporarily, and said that a final 
determination could not be made until 
a decision has been reached in the 
pending class rate and uniform classi- 
fication cases (No. 28300 and 28310). 

Others who appeared before the 
commission, arguing against the rail- 
roads’ proposals, included representa- 
tives of the Chain Institute, the Copper 
& Brass Research Association, and the 
Manufacturers Association of Connec- 
ticut. Their opposition to the “com- 
promise settlement” was chiefly with 
respect to the first of the two proposals, 
namely that which would increase line- 
haul rates on l.c.]. shipments. 


Santa Fe Derailment and 
Collision Kills 9, Injures 42 


A July 6 derailment of Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe train No. 22, “El 
Capitan,” followed by collision with 
the derailed cars by train No. 10, the 
“Kansas City Chief,” resulted in death 
of 9 passengers and injury to 42. 

The double accident occurrred at 
about 4:40 a.m., Central standard time, 
at Monica, IIl., 148 mi. west of Chicago 
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on the Santa Fe’s double-track ma_n 
line. Both trains were traveling east- 
ward at the time of the acciaent. The 
territory through which they were op- 
erating is signaled for operation of 
trains in either direction on both main 
tracks, and is equipped with continu- 
ous train control and locomotive cab 
signals. Normal operating procedure 
calls for train 22 to overtake train 10 
on the parallel main track; at the time 
of the accident, this had just been 
accomplished. A casting—a piece of 
the brake rigging on the forward car 
of train 22, a mail car—broke loose, 
causing derailment of the mail car and 
the first three cars behind it. The de- 
railed mail car fouled the main track 
on which No. 10 was closely following, 
and was struck by No. 10’s locomotive. 
The dead and injured were passengers 
in the forward coaches of train 22, the 
derailed equipment of “E] Capitan.” 


Horace W. Harper Becomes 
Member of Retirement Board 


The Senate on July 5 confirmed 
President Truman’s appointment of 
Horace W. Harper to membership on 
the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
remainder of a five-year term expiring 
August 29, 1954. Mr. Harper, who has 
been general chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks on the Texas 
& New Orleans, becomes railroad lab- 
or’s representative on the board, suc- 
ceeding to the position formerly held 
by Julius G. Luhrsen. 

The position had been vacant for 
more than a year, Mr. Luhrsen’s term 
having expired August 29, 1949. (See 
Railway Age of June 24, page 106.) 





Horace W. Harper 


Mr. Harper is 58 years of age. In addi- 
tion to his service as the Clerks’ gen- 
eral chairman on the T.&N.O., he has 
been chairman since 1935 of that 
union’s committee on railroad retire- 
ment and social security. He was also 
one of its negotiators in the nation- 
wide proceeding which resulted in es- 
tablishment of the 40-hr. week for non- 
operating employees, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

Senate confirmation of Mr. Harper’s 
appointment came quite promptly. The 
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President submitted it on June 21, 
end the Senate committee on labor 
and public welfare reported it favor- 
ably on June 30. The Senate’s recess 
over the July 4 holiday then intervened, 
but the nomination was confirmed at 
the first Senate session following the 
recess. The committee on labor and 
public welfare held no hearing on the 
appointment, but it interviewed Mr. 
Harper in executive session. 


Invites Views on Proposal 
To Cut Rates on Livestock 


Interested parties have been invited 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to submit their views on the peti- 
tion filed recently by livestock interests 
which seek to have the commission 
issue an order calling upon the rail- 
roads to show cause why rates on live- 
stock should not be reduced. (See 
Railway Age of June 24, page 125.) 

The commission’s notice of July 10 
provides that the views be submitted 
to the commission in written state- 
ments, with copies going to counsel for 
the petitioners, on or before August 15. 


Pullman Conductors’ Case 
Goes to Emergency Board 


President Truman on July 6 issued 
an executive order creating an emer- 
gency board to investigate the current 
dispute between the Pullman Company 
and those of its employees who are 
represented by the Order of Railway 
Conductors. Creation of the board re- 
sulted in cancellation of a strike which 
had been set for July 11. 

The dispute involves the union’s 
demand for a comprehensive revision 
of the agreement under which Pullman 
conductors work. The Pullman Com- 
pany has estimated that granting of 
the full demand would raise its costs 
by about $4 million a year. Members 
of the emergency board are Ernest M. 
Tipton, associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri; I. L. Sharf- 
mann, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Angus Munro, 
attorney of Dallas, Tex. 


Blocks R.F.C. Transfer 
To Commerce Department 


The Senate on July 6 rejected Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal to transfer the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the Department of Commerce. The pro- 
posal was embodied in Reorganization 
Plan No. 24, submitted by the Presi- 
dent under the Reorganization Act of 
1949. The Senate’s adverse action was 
adoption of a disapproving resolu- 
tion—S.Res.290. Under the reorganiza- 
tion act, Presidential proposals are 
blocked if either branch of Congress 
adopts such a resolution by vote of a 
majority of its total authorized mem- 
bership. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue ‘freight during 
the week ended July 8 (which inclu- 
ded the July 4 holiday, the coal 
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miners’ annual vacation and_ the 
switchmen’s strike), totaled 553,876 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on July 13. This 
was a decrease of 229,481 cars, or 
29.3 per cent, below the previous week, 
a drop of 41,445 cars, or 7 per cent, 
under the corresponding week last year, 
and a decline of 201,224 cars, or 26.6 
per cent, below the equivalent 1948 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 1 totaled 783,357 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 1 
950 1949 


District 1 
Eastern .... 145,763 110,788 132,138 
Allegheny .. 166,692 116,263 159,823 
Pocahontas . 57,190 19,018 23,867 
Southern ... 121,422 92,117 112,990 
Northwestern 116,542 129,812 133,484 
Central 

Western . 111,525 118,424 130,454 
Southwestern 64,223 57,760 64,522 





Total Western 
Districts. 292,290 305,996 328,460 


Tot. All Rds. 783,357 644,182 757,278 











Commodities: 








Grain and 

grain prods. 48,935 70,642 61,087 
Livestock .. 6,274 7,470 7,893 
OO eee 144,843 23,177 56,773 
Sree 14,817 9,465 11,939 
Forest prods. 45,447 36,708 48,133 
ee 73,042 77,995 83,091 
Merchandise 

SS ee Oe 79,744 91,049 105,236 
Miscellaneous 370,255 327,676 383,126 
Se ae 783,357 644,182 757,278 
June 24 ... 810,152 802,941 888,368 
June 17 ... 805,680 649,351 906,631 
June 10 ... 795,852 808,1 906,663 
June 3 .... 709,587 698,824 821,206 








Cumulative total 


26 wks. . 17,887,263 18,737,082 20,827,510 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended July 1 totaled 72,691 cars, 
compared with 82,200 cars for the 
previous week, and 62,056 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cors Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
July 1, 1950 72,691 33,028 
July 2, 1949 62,056 29,248 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
July 1, 1950 1,867,135 799,605 
July 2, 1949 1,875,707 818,474 


OVERSEAS 





Pakistan.—American firms are in- 
vited to submit bids for supplying 23 
main line express and freight Diesel- 
electric locomotives for this country’s 
North Western Railway, according to 
a recent issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Tender documents, including 
bidding instructions, bid form, schedule 
of requirements, general and particular 
specifications and conditions of con- 
tract are available from the Embassy 
of Pakistan, Commercial Division, 1744 
R street, Washington, D. C., subject 
to a charge of $30.35 a set, which will 
not be refunded. 
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KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 
The two-unit Diesel locomotives on the new 
“Southern Belle’’ trains are made up of Electro- 
Motive 1,500-HP F7 units. 
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Diesel locomotives on the 
new “Southern Belles” use... | 


, pa the completely re-equipped “Southern 
Belle’ trains were put into service last year, 
Standard HD Oil was chosen to lubricate the Diesel 
locomotives assigned to those trains. There was 
good reason for this decision . . . four Diesel loco- 
motives on Kansas City Southern’s passenger trains 
had already totalled nearly 1% million miles of 





efficient and economical lubrication for all types of 





trouble-free operation on Standard HD Oil. 


Kansas City Southern is one of the more than 60 Diesel locomotives. Make that your basis for investi- 
yl : : yati d > Oil. 
railroads that now use Standard HD Oil ontheirheav- &4""8 Standard HD Oil 


iest passenger and freight runs. This acceptance Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Mich- 
indicates the ability of Standard HD oil to provide igan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 











‘STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 








ORGANIZATIONS 


Superintendents to Hold 
West Coast Meeting 


The American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents will hold a post- 
convention meeting at the Alexandria 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., on August 
15 and 16, featuring the following 
program: 





AUGUST 15 
Charge to Railroad Superintendents 0. I 
Gray, general manager, Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe 
The Superintendent’s Responsibility for Effective 
Discipline (report of committee) ae 
Gernreich, general manager, Southern Pacific 
Effective Use and Interpretation of Statistics (re 
port of committee) . . . H. C. Munson, vice 
president and general manager, Western Pacific 
Luncheon sponsored by Los Angeles Transporta 
tion Club 
Address by a Southern Pacific staff officer, to be 
announced later 
What Can Be Done to Meet Competition of Other 
Forms of Transportation (report of committee) 
R. M. Champion, superintendent, A. 1 
és. F. 
AUGUST 16 
Expediting Movement of Freight Trains Through 
Yards (report of committee) . . E. T. Hilton, 
superintendent terminais, Union Pacific 
Tour of Los Angeles industrial and harbor dis 
tricts, with dutch treat luncheon at Pac Coast 
Club, Long Beach. Pacific Electric buses leave 
hotel at 11 a.m.; return about 4 p.m 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Manuel Alonso has been appoint 
ed manager of foreign sales for the 
American Locomotive Company, 





Manuel Alonso 


succeeding Alexander M. Hamilton, 
retired, as reported in Railway Age of 
July 1, page 81. 


H. W. Gouldthorpe, formerly 
manager of engineering of the locomo- 
tive and car equipment divisions of 
the General Electric Company, at 
Erie, Pa., has been appointed man- 
ager of the transportation division at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Gouldthorpe 
in his new position has announced ap- 
pointment of J. H. Gauss as manager 
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of sales of the transportation division. 

Mr. Gouldthorpe was _ graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1927 with a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering and joined G. E. the same 
year. He was assigned to the test en- 
gineering program at Erie in 1928 and, 
in March, 1936, was appointed head of 
the mechanical design section of the 
transportation engineering division. He 





H. W. Gouldthorpe 


later was advanced as executive as- 
sistant to the engineer of the same di- 
vision. In 1945 he spent four months 
touring the European battle area on an 
ordnance intelligence mission for the 
war department. On his return, he was 
appointed Erie Works engineer and 
later manager of engineering for the 
locomotive and car equipment divi- 
sions at Erie. 

Mr. Gauss has been associated with 
G.E. since 1937, when he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Idaho with 
a degree in mechanical engineering. 
Mr. Gauss joined G.E. on its test en- 





J. H. Gauss 


gineering course and _ subsequently 
served in the control engineering, mo- 
tor engineering and urban transit sales 
divisions, and the railroad rolling 
stock sales division of the locomotive 
and car equipment divisions. Before 
his recent appointment he was as- 
sistant manager of sales for the loco- 


motive and car equipment divisions at 
Erie. 


As reported in Railway Age of July 
1, Theodore H. Cole, commercial 
engineer of the Western Railroad 
Supply Company, has been promo- 
ted to vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, and L. H. Jacoby, as- 
sistant commercial engineer, has been 
advanced to succeed Mr. Cole. Mr. 
Cole was born in Pittsford, Mich., on 
December 12, 1895. Following gradua- 
tion from Lewis Institute in June, 
1915, he joined the Chicago & North 
Western in the office of the electrical 
storekeeper. He was transferred to the 
signal valuation department early in 
1916. In May, 1917, he entered the 
U. S. Navy and as chief storekeeper 
was in charge of electrical and radio 
stores at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station until August, 1919, when he 
joined the Bryant Zinc Company as 





Theodore H. Cole 


sales representative. After purchase 
of the Bryant Zinc Company by the 
Railroad Supply Company, Mr. Cole 
became assistant to the signal engi- 
neer. In 1932 he became commercial 
engineer of the Western Railroad Sup- 
ply Company. 

Mr. Jacoby, born in Chicago on May 
17, 1907, was graduated from Lane 
Technical High School there in 1925. 
He later studied electrical engineering 
at Armour Institute Night School, and 
in 1926 entered the service of the 
North Western in the signal depart- 
ment drafting room, remaining there 
until 1930. Subsequently he was en- 
gaged as an automotive parts salesman 
until 1936, when he joined Western 
Railroad Supply as chief draftsman. 
He was appointed assistant commercial 
engineer in 1943. 


J. F. Lingeman, assistant to vice- 
president of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, has been appointed man- 
ager of purchases and production. 


As reported in Railway Age of June 
24, Roy F. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the sales and serv- 
ice’ engineering division of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
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Brings your micro-records to their point of use. 


Use it where you need it— Not restricted to one location, 

glides noiselessly wherever reference is required. 

Lightning fast — Insert new film in less than 30 seconds, rewind 
100’ roll in 15 seconds. Forward and reverse variable operating 
speeds can be controlled to meet all reference requirements. 
Simple to operate — Fingertip switch controls speeds, convenient 
levers control focus and illumination —also permit detailed study 
of images. Turret can be rotated to view images at any desired 
angle, Can be used with any type of 16mm microfilm. 
Unequalled clarity — Exclusive bonded screen, controlled illumina- 
tion and coated lens produce exceptional viewing contrast. 
Choice of two magnifications — Available in 20 to 1 magnification, 
35 to 1 magnification, or both by simple exchange of lens. 

For details get free booklet. Write Management Controls Ref- 
erence Library, Room 1584, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Made for Remington Rand 
by the American Optical Co. 
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Company at Chicago. Mr. Johnson 
was born on December 22, 1892, at 
Litchfield, Il]. His business career be- 
gan in September, 1909, when he 
joined the Pullman Company at Chi- 
cago as a junior draftsman. Two years 
later he transferred to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at that point, serv- 
ing as draftsman-inspector until 1912. 
Subsequently he held various positions 
successively with the Haskell & Bar- 
ker Manufacturing Co., the Federal 





Roy F. Johnson 


Cement Tile Company, the Ryan Car 
Company and the Streator Car Com- 
pany. In 1927 Mr. Johnson worked 
dismantling coal mines at LaSalle, Ill. 
returning to Ryan Car in 1929 as man- 
ager of works. He later became gen- 
eral manager of that company. From 
1933 to 1934 he served with Edward 
G. Budd at Philadelphia, Pa., as a 
project engineer, joining Pullman- 
Standard in 1934 as liaison engineer. 
He became engineer of research in 
1939, and was appointed associate di- 
rector—research in 1948, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Clifford Wood has been appointed 
eastern division manager of the Cata- 
wissa Valve & Fittings Co., with 
headquarters at New York. Mr. Wood 
formerly was sales manager of the 
Jefferson Union Company. 


Harlow F. St. Pierre, formerly 
assistant sales manager of the Hunt- 
Spiller Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of manager of the in- 
dustrial sales division. 


The Lodge & Shipley Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has appointed the fol- 
lowing new distributors as part of an 
expanded sales and service program in 
six metropolitan areas: The Gilles 
Machinery Company, 812 Huron 
road, Cleveland, Ohio; the John E. 
Livingstone Company, 16516 James 
Couzens highway, Detroit, Mich.; the 
Edmend E. Burke Company, 17 
Seventeenth street, Toledo, Ohio; 
Strauss & Hass, Inc., 524 Camp 
street, New Orleans; La.; and the 
Peerless Supply Company, 701 
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Spring street, Shreveport, La. Sales 
and service in the Cincinnati area will 
be handled directly by the factory of- 
fice at 3055 Colerain avenue. 


J. Charters, district sales manager 
of the Houston, Tex., division of Tur- 
co Products, Ine., has been trans- 





J. Charters 





C. Williams 


ferred to the northern California sales 
district, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., to succeed the late 
A. Martinez. C. Williams, assistant 
district manager at Houston for the 
last six years, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager to succeed Mr. 
Charters. 


FINANCIAL 





New York, Susquehanna & 
Western. — Reorganization.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has re- 
opened this road’s reorganization case 
for further proceedings. This action by 
the commission was taken pursuant to 
an order entered June 12 in the U.S. 
District Court for New Jersey sending 
the case back to the commission. 


Pennsylvania-W abash.—C ontrol 
of D.T. &1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will hear oral argument at 
Washington, D.C., July 25, on petitions 
filed by the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, New York Central, and Balti- 
more & Ohio, for reconsideration of the 
recent decision by the commission’s 
Division 4 which would authorize these 
roads to acquire control of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. The commission re- 
cently postponed “until further order 
of the commission” the effective date of 
Division 4’s order in the case. (See 
Railway Age of May 6, page 62, and 
June 10, page 83.) 


Southern. — Central of Georgia 
Control of Savannah & Atlanta.—The 
I.C.C. has dismissed this road’s peti- 
tion to intervene in this case follow- 
ing a motion made June 12 by the 
Southern for authority to withdraw as 
a party in the proceeding. As noted in 
Railway Age of June 17, page 88, the 
Southern withdrew its objections to 
control of the S.&A. by the Central of 
Georgia during the course of hearings 
held in Savannah, Ga., on June 5, 6 
and 7. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
I.C.C. by: 


MAINE CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$5,600,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 13 new Diesel-electric locomotives 
and to refinance the unpaid balance on 25 
Diesel-electric locomotives, 12 passenger cars 
and 249 box cars acquired under conditional 
sales agreements from July, 1946, to October, 
1949. Estimated total cost of the new equip- 
ment is $1,711,174, while the unpaid balance 
on equipment previously acquired is $3,957,706. 
The application listed the new equipment as 
follows: » 


Estimated 
Description and Builder Unit Cost 
2 1,000-hp. switchers (American Loco- 
motive Company) $ 99,164 
3 1,500-hp. road switchers (Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors 
Corporation) 152,414 
5 1,500-hp. road switchers (Electro- 
Motive) 150,516 


3 1,200-hp. switchers (Electro-Motive) 101,008 

The certificates, to be dated September 1, 
would mature in 10 annual installments of 
$560,000 each, beginning September 1, 1951. 
They would be sold on competitive bids, with 
the interest rate to be set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.—To issue short- 
term promissory notes in the amount of $1,000,- 
000, proceeds of which will be used to construct 
the road’s new —— office building at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. These notes, which are being 
issued to provide interim financing for the 
construction, will be retired on or before March 
31, 1951, by the proceeds of a long-term mort- 
gage note of $1,000,000. The latter note will be 
secured by a first mortgage on the completed 
office building. The short-term notes are to be 
dated as they are issued, and will bear interest 
at 214 per cent. The mortgage note will be 
dated on or before February 23, 1951, will bear 
interest at 4 per cent, and will be payable in 
monthly installments of $6,458.30, including in- 
terest, over a period of 18 years and 3 months. 
The short-term loan agreement was made with 
the Commercial National Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, while the mortgage note will 
be sold at par to the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lovis.— 
common, $5, semiannual, payable July 31 to 
holders of record July 

Norfolk & Western.—75¢, payable September 
8 to holders of record August 9; adjusted pre- 
ferred, 25¢, payable August 10 to holders of 
record July 12. 


(Continued on page 67) , 
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Rebuilding 
Wheel Centers. 


% ... Rebuild worn metal parts by 
Having Trouble | unonmeir welding 


Trade-Mark 


os Submerged melt welding with UNIONMELT materials and 
Gettin New Parts ? apparatus saves time and money-- welding is fast- 
e parts are returned to service quickly — new surfaces are 


often superior to original — 





Almost any part that can be suitably positioned can 
be rebuilt by UNIONMELT welding. It is being used 
successfully on parts such as buffer castings, plain and 
multiple guides, locomotive trailer wheels, driving 


boxes, piercing plungers and crane wheels. 





Deposits of almost any thickness can be made 
of — 

High carbon, flame-hardenable steels 

Wear-resistant and hard-facing materials 


Corrosion- and heat-resistant steels 


Using the submerged melt welding process with 
UNIONMELT materials and apparatus, clean, dense, uni- 
form weld metal can be deposited at the highest known 
welding speeds. There is no glare, flash, or spatter 
during welding. When a finished surface is required, the 


smooth weld deposit needs only minimum machining. 


Write for F-7164 which shows UNIONMELT welding 
work done in railroad shops with OxwELp’s help. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 





SINCE 












UCC) 


In Canada: 


| ee = SS Eee 
1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 






The terms “Oxweld” and “Unionmelt” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation or its Units. 
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81% of all General Motors Diesel 
locomotives in the United States are 
operated by railroads with Electro- 
Motive Repair shops on their lines. 


Strategic location of these parts and 
repair centers saves transportation 
costs, and cuts out-of-service time. 
More important, each of these shops 
is completely set up to give you 
““factory-rebuild”’ jobs on major com- 
ponents such as traction motors and 
generators. Production type methods 
and the most modern tools and 
equipment — plus efficiencies made 
possible by high volume — assure 
top quality at lowest cost. 


There’s no guesswork about price. 

Material and labor requirements 
ce bP] 

are “‘spelled out’’ for each phase of 

the work by flat-rate price sched- 

ules. Only genuine General Motors 

replacement parts are used. And 


I% of GM 
Diesel Locomotives 
are Served by 


"On Line" Branches 























every repair handled 
by an Electro- Motive 
shop is covered by a full 
guarantee. 


You have everything to gain by 
taking full advantage of Electro- 
Motive’s unit exchange or repair- 
and-return services. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to discuss these 
services with you. 
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Factory-trained inspectors working with the latest, most modern gauges, fixtures 
and electrical test equipment assure top performance of traction motors and 
other components rebuilt by Electro-Motive. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS + LA GRANGE, ILL. 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


(ENERAL \jorors 
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You can cut hopper shoppings in half 
by using aluminum for repairs... because ALUMINUM LASTS 


Are rusted-out hopper cars crowding your repair 
shops? Demanding more than their share of 
your maintenance dollar? You can cut this 
expense sharply in the future by repairing cars 
with Alcoa Aluminum. The same corrosive coal 
acids that bite through heavy metal do not harm 
aluminum. When you repair with aluminum, 
you repair for keeps! Use standard shop 
methods. And remember, too—aluminum saves 


tons of dead weight per car, needs no painting. 
Get the facts and figures on 
Aluminum repairs for your cars 
Investigate the advantages of revitalizing your 
hoppers with aluminum. Our engineers will 
gladly analyze costs and material requirements 
for your type of car. Call your nearby Alcoa 
Sales Office. Or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1816G Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


For local source of supply on ALCOA Products, look under ALUMINUM in your Classified Telephone Directory 





INGOT + SHEET & PLATE + SHAPES, ROLLED & EXTRUDED + WIRE + ROD + BAR + TUBING * PIPE - 
ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS + SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS + FABRICATED PRODUCTS + FASTENERS + 





SAND, DIE & PERMANENT-MOLD CASTINGS + FORGINGS + IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 


FOIL + ALUMINUM PIGMENTS + ‘MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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Operating 
Railroad Revenues Expenses Charges Income 

Atlantic & Danville#t ....... 1949 $ 454,972 $ 444,652 $ 5,324 $ 59,407d 

Ee ae oe eta Sur) +" Se awicata de : 

Chicago, Burlington & 1949 217,996,507 167,265,648 5,811,084 15,419,491 
PE Pr ee 1948 241,363,650 167,888,009 5,807,848 28,081,700 
Chicago, Indianapolis 1949 17,786,942 14,536,998 266,298 377 ,658 
a nee oe 1948 19,055,141 15,487,355 207,723 718,185 
Cincinnati, New Orleans 1949 36,180,454 24,451,125 1,836,990 4,647 469 
eS ee ae 1948 40,272,864 26,239,267 1,917,650 6,561,482 
Colorado & Southern ........ 1949 13,272,895 10,243,535 600,496 870,602 
. 1948 13,752,370 11,023,448 610,843 776,683 

Detroit & Mackinac ......... 1949 1,928,708 1,210,389 89,135 320,216 
1948 2,198,791 1,287,926 104,080 436,213 

Beet tre rere pee 1949 149,109,906 121,568,708 5,107,483 5,954,235 
1948 175,098,788 130,063,356 4,971,828 14,295,348 

Florida East Coast ......... 1949 25,902,146 21,803,994 2,723,234 4,478,454d 
1948 28,653,199 23,897,809 2,676,575 2,404,135d 

Ft. Worth & Denver 1949 16,444,309 11,358,782 1,126,179 1,362,835 
SR te eT ee eee 1948 16,582,258 11,835,886 1,135,151 1,289,521 
Georgia Southern & 1949 7,095,792 4,937,417 320,621 230,623 
A Paes te Pre 1948 7,211,017 5,325,305 320,769 210,732 
International-Great 1949 30,591,248 25,161,663 2,934,557 109,653 
PRE Ss kin ob ey adeno ew ng 1948 33,757,359 27,672,878 2,845,990 176,937 
Coe. TNE iss se iSeatcenss 1949 49,996,233 See wee hcen xs 5,208,288d 
1948 52,671,314 eS oe Cee Tae 6,016,679d 

Louisville & Nashville ....... 1949 177,396,626 149,456,689 7,410,766 8,216,805 
1948 207,271,683 169,453,492 6,807,624 18,497,903 

WeS PEE os viexv ha cece 1949 173,224,245 142,582,255 17,185,100 2,740,807 
1948 221,034,426 166,814,501 17,051,675 13,045,693 

Nashville, Chattanooga 1949 32,056,954 25,199,813 1,571,068 2,141,057 
ts GN 5G ek a acae crees 1948 35,528,343 28,869,333 1,439,353 1,783,856 
New Orleans & 1949 10,406,526 5,855,483 326,126 1,763,172 
POOPUOEIOT oon kok och es 8% 1948 12,860,829 6,906,044 324,516 2,449,584 
DOE Saou tat oka cok eseeue 1949 212,771,707 166,438,603 12,978,774 11,914,308 
1948 245,013,413 184,606,915 12,740,739 19,248,065 

Tennessee Central ........... 1949 4,321,469 3,343,786 292,296 123,048 
1948 4,752,217 4,060,683 256,092 216,776d 

Ween PRUE ss fais o% ona 1949 40,881,793 32,538,628 547,662 3,635,557 
1948 44,038,236 33,191,488 496,675 3,346,327 

Wichita Valley ............. 1949 1,407,688 865,456 226,570 85,354 
1948 1,741,358 1,010,913 256,692 169,805 








*On December 31. 









































Long Term 





Conane ; Current 
Assets* Liabilities* Debt* 
$ 65,639,628 $ 40,971,440  $182,337,061 
85,611,112 53,128,611 182,332,141 
7,306,603 3,829,202 22,417,796 
7'356,838 4,108,421 22.236.813 
25,220,512 10,972,480 Nil 
26,555,731 11,481,444 Nil 
5,617,287 3,892,880 37,635,991 
7'910,668 4,001,711, 41,236,598 
706,884 513,407 2,572,851 
837,496 601,130 2,845,238 
39,121,862 26,658,112 202,916,742 
61,318,890 36,385,203 195,647,742 
20,496,770 898,135 60,403,086 
25,644,097 585,192 58,106,471 
6,496,024 2,914,068 6,810,317 
6,492,359 2'913,024 8,307,530 
3,624,415 1,509,847 5,989,483 
2,939,404 1,463,536 5,881,229 
13,209,548 7,015,137 58,185,525 
14,933,328 7,192,498 55,002,270 
15,526,081 21,347,329 59,108,127 
10,415,943 13,654,558 59,846,959 
68,144,523 24,462,055 212,582,935 
103,711,502 32,950,988 217,357,776 
78,744,956 27,722,268 365,293,709 
92,419,540 37,606,208 359,744,881 
15,059,330 5,214,012 24,886,491 
16,903,516 6,068,256 20,755,477 
14,831,385 4,045,457 7,195,000 
13,578,968 4,631,479 7,195,000 
76,603,624 51,991,355 252,459,380 
96,062,642 58,414,436 242,099,820 
1,003,383 1,505,138 6,713,011 
839,388 1,294,846 5,635,085 
18,392,449 6,835,015 21,659,880 
20,941,704 8,933,824 21,496,670 
603,805 393,883 3,558,139 
659,360 468,173 3,558,139 


#Under lease to Southern through July 31, 1949, hence report shows figures only for 5 months’ operation from August 1, 1949, through December 31, 1949. 


d Deficit. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 
July Last Last 
1 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 40.65 39.12 36.33 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 90.00 89.07 84.50 


FREIGHT CARS 


3,874 Freight Cars 
Delivered in June 





Freight-train cars delivered in June 
for domestic use totaled 3,874, includ- 
ing 709 delivered by railroad shops, 
compared with May deliveries of 2,- 
193 cars, which included 982 delivered 
by railroad shops, the American Rail- 
way Car Institute has announced. June 
deliveries included 1,840 box cars, 719 
hopper cars, 537 gondola cars, 658 re- 
frigerator cars, 112 tank cars and 8 
cars of other types. 


July 15, 1950 





Freight-train cars ordered last month 
for domestic service numbered 2,195. 
including 525 ordered from railroad 
shops, compared with May orders for 
11,636 cars, which included 222 or- 
dered from railroad shops, the insti- 
tute said. The backlog of cars on or- 
der on July 1 was 40,585, including 
16,699 on order from railroad shops, 
compared with 42,300 on order June | 
and 42,813 on order on July 1, 1949. 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered 28 50-ton steel air-dump cars 
from the Eastern Car Company for de- 
livery this summer. 


The New York Central System 
is inquiring for 1,500 70-ton drop-end 
gondola cars, 1,500 55-ton hopper cars, 
1,000 55-ton 4014-ft. box cars and 500 
55-ton 5014-ft. box cars. 


The Virginian plans to build 500 
55-ton hopper cars at its Princeton, W. 
Va., shops during the last half 
of 1950. These cars, which will cost 
about $2,000,000, were originally or- 
dered in 1948 (see Railway Age of 
August 21, 1948, page 69), but be- 





cause of strikes and other reasons 
their building was deferred. 


The Warren Maritime Corpora- 
tion has ordered 200 all-welded 11,- 
000-gal. tank cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. Delivery of the 
cars, designed for transportation of 
liquefied petroleum gases, is sched- 
uled to start during the fourth quarter 
of 1950. 


SIGNALING 


The American Locomotive Com- 
pany has ordered 10 sets of intermit- 
tent train control equipment from the 
General Railway Signal Company to 
be installed on freight Diesels and 
switching Diesels for the Erie. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for eight sets of 
two-channel, two-way FM inductive 
train communication equipment. This 
equipment will be installed in Diesel- 
electric road locomotives being built 
for the Pennsylvania. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company has 
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Operating large capacity sawmills 
in three states, we are equipped 
to supply schedules of any size 


or specification. 
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ordered 10 sets of intermittent train 


control equipment from the General | 


Railway Signal Company to be _in- 
stalled on switching Diesels for the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 


The New York Central has con- 
summated agreements with the Gener- 
al Railway Signal Company, under 
the recently announced new method of 
financing signal installations (see Rail- 
way Age of July 1, page 84), which 
cover three new projects. The jobs in- 
volve (1) installation of centralized 


| trafic control on 41 mi. of single 


track between Mattoon, Ill.. and Pena 
at an approximate cost of $250,000; 
(2) modernization of signal installa- 
tions at Fort Plain, N.Y., costing about 





$200,000, and (3) automatic signals | 
on West Shore tracks between Chili | 


Junction, N.Y., and Wayneport, 26 mi., 


and signals governing new connections | 


between the West Shore and the main- 
line. The West Shore signal work, 
which will cost about $500,000, is in- 


cident to establishment of a new icing | 


plant at Wayneport for icing east- 
bound perishable freight. Under terms 
of the new financing plan the N.Y.C. 
will pay General Railway Signal 20 
per cent of the cost of the installation 
when work is completed, with the re- 
mainder payable to the financial in- 
stitution in 60 equal instalments over 
5 years. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Bangor & Aroostook has or- 
dered 2,050 net tons of rail from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 3.- 


| 000 tons of rail from the Bethlehem 


Steel Company. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Donald M. Lynn, industrial agent 
of the Erie, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant to 
vice-president, real estate and indus- 
trial development, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. R. Ekholm, chief clerk in the 
president’s office of the Chicago & 





| Western Indiana and the Belt of Chi- 


cago, has been promoted to assistant 
to president, at Chicago. 


J. M. Aydelott, superintendent of 
the Amarillo division of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley (part of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy system), at Amarillo, 
Tex., has been furloughed to accept 
the position of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Union Terminal 
Company, at Dallas, Tex. 














Quality 
in* : of 


PRODUCTION 


STEEL CASTINGS 


FOR 
Railroad 
Equipment 


Production castings at Continental 
are made with “custom” care and 
precision. Specialized foundry fa- 
cilities accommodate all sizes of 
locomotive and carbuilders’ cast- 
ings to any physical properties. 
Heat treating and machining fa- 
cilities provide all degrees of 
temper and finish. For dependable 
quality . . . strict observance of 
specifications . . . and scheduled 
delivery ... Look to Continental first! 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Pittsburgh 


Plants at: 
East Chicago, Ind.; Wheeling, W.Va.;Pittsburgt, Pa 


Chicago - 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Charles A. Allen has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of freight ac- 
counts of the Southern Pacific. The 
position of assistant to auditor of 
freight accounts has been abolished. 


Cecil M. Dent, auditor of the To- 
ronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been appointed general 
auditor. Harry H. Wall, assistant au- 
diter at that point, has been made as- 
sistant general auditor. The positions 
formerly held by Messrs. Dent and 
Wall have been abolished. 


OPERATING 


Marwood J. Wolfe, assistant su- 
perintendent, Winnipeg (Man.) ter- 
minal division of the Canadian Pacific, 
has been transferred to Moose Jaw, 
Sask., replacing J. V. Forrest, trans- 
ferred to the Winnipeg terminals divi- 
sion. 


H. H. De Berry and A. M. Ball, 
whose appointments as assistant gen- 
eral superintendent transportation, and 
superintendent, of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., res- 
pectively, were reported in the Railway 
Age of July 8, have been appointed 
also to similar posts on the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern (part of the 
Frisco). 


James B. Clark, division engineer 
of the Louisville & Nashville, at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been promoted to 
the newly created position of assistant 
to the general manager. with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. 


The jurisdiction of H. E. Moyer, 
superintendent, Wichita Falls division, 
of the Fort Worth & Denver City and 
the Wichita Valley (part of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy system), 
has been temporarily extended to in- 
clude the Amarillo division, with head- 
quarters remaining at Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 


TRAFFIC 


W. L. Malone has been appointed 
city freight and passenger agent for 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley at Dallas, Texas. 


Charles R. Reeble, assistant gen- 
eral livestock agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general 
livestock -agent at Kansas_ City, 


Kan. 


William R. Seruggs, assistant to 
the general freight agent of the IIli- 
nois Central, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He 
succeeds John H. McMahan, who 
will become a member of the Standing 
Rate Committee of the Southern 
Freight Association at Atlanta, Ga. 


July 15, 1950 


James A. Argo, freight traffic 


manager, Central region, of the Cana- 
dian National at Toronto, Ont., has 


been appointed 


assistant general 


freight traffic manager, with jurisdic- 
tion over the entire system, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que. Mr. Arge 
succeeds the late C. W. Wells. G. E. 
Smith, general freight agent, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Argo as 
freight traffic manager, Central region, 
at Toronto. 


MECHANICAL 


W. H. Bruening, assistant super- 


intendent Diesel equipment of the Kan- 


- 





YOUR MAINTENANCE FORCES 


sas City Southern, at Pittsburg, Kan., 
has been appointed master mechanic 
at Shreveport, La., with jurisdiction 
over the Southern division of the 
K. C. S. and the entire line of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas (part of the 
K. C. S. Lines). Mr. Bruening suc- 
ceeds W. D. Caileff, transferred. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


F. E. Short, whose appointment as 
assistant chief engineer, Western dis- 
trict, of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 


CAN APPLY THIS BUILT-UP ROOF 


Pans ee ee 


MULE-HIDE 


COLD PROCESS ROOFING 








Here is a built-up roof as easy to lay 
as ordinary roll roofing—outlasts old- 
fashioned hot mopped roofs—weather- 
tested on railroad buildings for over 
30 years. 


Send today... 


for booklet which gives 
full specifications for 
applying Mule - Hide 


“Cold Process’ Roofs. 





Se: Aretecnan———** LU Pry 
Om Ss See @ “> ’ | 


ARGS WEAD Gai Mae ’ 
Ase Pech.ctine“* lad 


1. Application cost is low. 


2. No tools re- 


quired. 


special 
3. No heating kettles 
needed. 


4. Longer life reduces roof 
maintenance costs. 


MULE-HIDE 


THE LEHON COMPANY + 4425 SOUTH OAKLEY, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Taken at Peoria, Illinois 


~~. on the 





‘**T.ima-Hamilton switchers have 
thoroughly satisfied our railroad 


in doing the job expected of them...” 





says the TOLEDO, PEORIA AND WESTERN 


~ LMA S 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION UZ 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INC. A division of the Lima-Hamilton Corporation . LIMA, OHIO. 
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June 3, was born on February 4, 1904, 
at Mountain Grove, Mo. He attended 
high school there and subsequently 
went to Drury College and the Mis- 
souri School of Mines. Mr. Short en- 
tered Frisco service in August, 1924, 
as a chairman on the Northern divi- 
sion, and, after holding various posi- 
tions on that division, was advanced 





F. E. Short 


in 1933 to assistant engineer on the 
Southwestern division. Five years later 
he became roadmaster on the Southern 
division. He was appointed division en- 
gineer, Northern and Southwestern di- 
1946, and as- 


visions, in February, 
sistant superintendent, Western divi- 
sion, in August, 1948. In January, 


1949, Mr. Short was promoted to vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern (now 
part of the Frisco) at Mobile, Ala., 
and in January, 1950, became vice- 
president, operations, of the A. T. & 
N., the position he held prior to his 
recent appointment. 


Elmer Lee Anderson, whose pro- 
motion to chief engineer of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 





Elmer Lee Anderson 


at Springfield, Mo., was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 3, was born on 
October 20, 1888, at Hull, Ill., and re- 
ceived his early education at LaBelle, 


July 15, 1950 





Mo. Mr. Anderson obtained his B. S. 
degree in civil engineering in 1912 
from the University of Missouri, and 
for five months prior to entering rail- 
road service was employed by the U. S. 
Land Survey. He started his career 
with the Frisco in December, 1912, at 
Springfield, serving as rodman, transit- 
man and rail inspector until 1916, 
when he became assistant engineer. 
Except for the period between Septem- 
ber, 1917, and June, 1919, when he 
was in the U. S. Army Engineering 
Corps, Mr. Anderson continued in the 
same capacity until his appointment as 
division engineer at Springfield in 
1928. The following year he was again 
appointed assistant engineer at that 
point, and in 1931 was transferred to 
Chaffee, Mo., as roadmaster, returning 
to Springfield in 1937 as division en- 
gineer. From April, 1942, to May, 
1947, he served as assistant to general 
manager, at Springfield, and 
quently became assistant chief engi- 
neer, maintenance, there. Mr. Ander- 
son was appointed assistant chief en- 
gineer in July, 1949, the post he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


SPECIAL 


subse- | 


Albert E. Cook, first aid officer of 


the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, has 
been appointed superintendent _per- 
sonnel and departmental accountant. 
Mr. Cook’s former position has been 
abolished. 


W. W. Francis has been appointed | 


supervisor of the St. Louis- 
with headquarters at 


safety 
San Francisco, 
Springfield, Mo. 


OBITUARY 
Joseph F. Bahl, who retired as 


general passenger agent, Lines West. 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific in 1946, died at Seattle, 
Wash., on July 5. 


Charles Walter Wells, assistant 
general freight trafic manager of the 
Canadian National, with system juris- 
diction and headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., died at Montreal on June 21 fol- 


lowing a heart attack. Mr. Wells was | 


born in Westbourne, Sussex, England, 
on June 8, 1890. He entered railway 
service on May 29, 1905, as a junior 


clerk in the freight traffic department | 


of the Grand Trunk (now C.N.) and 
rose through various clerical positions 
until 1923 when he became chief of 
section—rate and tariff bureau of the 
C.N. at Montreal, becoming assistant 
manager of the same bureau in 1924, 
and chief of tariff bureau in 1926. In 
1930 Mr. Wells was named assistant 
general freight agent (rates 
tariffs) and in 1938, general freight 
agent, Montreal, transferring to 
Toronto, Ont., in 1940, where he was 
advanced to freight traffic manager in 
1945. He had held the position of as- 
sistant general freight trafic manager 
since June, 1946. 


and | 
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gives these Sadvantages 


1 CONTROLS CONDENSATION 

A coating of DEDNOX Cork 
Insulation applied to the in- 
terior of a box car roof will 
effectively control moisture 
condensation, thus preventing 
damage losses from this 
source which are common to 
food cargoes such as sugar 
and flour, or to manufactured 
goods like furniture and ma- 
chinery 


2 INSULATES 


Especially important for re- 
frigerator cars, os it reduces 
heat flow through steel side- 
walls, roofs, and ends by 
approximately 60%. DEDNOX 
Cork Insulation withstands 
roughest wear in use and 
provides thorough insulation 
after years in service. 


3 RUSTPROOFS 


DEDNOX Cork Insulation pre- 
vents corrosion of railway 
equipment, maintaining its ef- 
fectiveness even after years 
of hard wear, as its increased 
use by more than 45 rail- 
roads since 1933 testifies. 


4 WATERPROOFS 


DEDNOX Cork Insulation pro- 
vides a lasting waterproof 
covering that will not check, 
crack, peel, or lose its bond. 


5 DEADENS SOUND 


DEDNOX Cork Insulation re- 


























































duces resonance of metal 
parts, absorbing sound like 
a blotter. 







Safety tu application 


DEDNOX Cork Insulation contains 
no water, coal tar, or toxic solvents. 
Hazard classification: same as house 
paint. 
Investigate the economies DEDNOX 
Cork Insulation can produce for you. 


NOX 


INCORPORATED 


7750 West 61st Place 


Summit, Illinois 
(Chicago suburb) 


POrismouth 7-7160 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


From exterior sheathing to 
mouldings and interior hard- 
ware, beautiful ENDURO 
adds the “Tiffany” touch to 
travel. For all its good looks, 
it can take the roughest, 
toughest beating—without show- 
ing age, or losing sparkle. 


80-MILE GALE AND CLOUDBURST 


The toughness and ruggedness of ENDURO 
Stainless Steel sheathing are put to the test 
in this man-made 80-mile-an-hour gale 
and cloudburst. But Enduro’s tremendous 
strength-to-weight ratio, its smooth and pore- 
free surface, its high resistance to rust, cor- 
rosion, and extremes of heat or cold, its ease 
of fabrication—make it the match for 
nature’s wildest moods. It is one of railroad- 
ing’s best tools. 


This is not just temporary strength under 
test. Enduro is stainless steel through-and- 


through—can only wear out eventually, not 
rust or corrode out. It will stand up under 
all the conditions of operation, severe or 
otherwise, year after year, without deteri- 
oration. How many years? Installations of 
twenty years ago are still efficient as new. 


Maintenance is easy—cleaning requires little 
time and effort to keep permanent its lustrous 
good looks, year after year. 


Sales-wise . . . maintenance-wise .. . traffic- 
wise—ENDURO is your metal! May we sup- 
ply you with detailed information ... today? 


W cueck ALL 12 ADVANTAGES: Rust- and Corrosion-Resistance e Heat-Resistance 


® High Melting Point ¢ Low Coefficient ef Expansion @ High Strength e Good Dimensional 
Stability e No Metallic Contamination « Easy to Clean e Easy to Fabricate e Eye Appeal « 
Long Life e Low End Cost e What more can be desired in a material? 


For Complete Details Write 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio © GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO @ Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y, 
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speeds up traffic 


N Its 1949 maintenance program 
I the Virginian Railroad stabilized 
by portland cement pressure grouting 
several sections of track that had re- 
quired continual maintenance. One of 
these sections, a large fill 68 ft. high 
and 540 ft. long at Westgate, Va., sup- 
ported a single track and required 
attention two to three times a week. 
It was not uncommon for the track 
in this section to drop several inches 
during heavy rains. As a result it was 
necessary to impose an almost per- 
manent speed restriction of 12 mph. 

The Virginian grouted one half of 
the fill first in order to compare its 
performance with the ungrouted por- 
tion. The grouted section gave such 
an excellent performance that the rest 
of the fill was grouted immediately. 


PORTLAND 


DEPT. 7c-26, 33 WEST 


July 15, 1950 





PRESSURE GROUTING 


on the Virginian 


Maintaining the entire fill before 
grouting cost an estimated $4,000 
annually, excluding slow orders and 
miscellaneous items. The entire cost 
of the grouting operation is expected 
to be saved in about two years by 
reduced maintenance costs alone. 
Savings in ballast will increase this 
amount even more. Removal of slow 
orders and consequent improved train 
performance on a line handling 17 mil- 
lion tons of freight annually will be 
a further benefit. 


More than 55 major railroads use 
portland cement pressure grouting to 
stabilize fills, eliminate soft spots, 
improve operating conditions, speed 
traffic and increase passenger comfort. 
Write for free technical literature, dis- 
tributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


GRAND AVENUE, 







Upper photograph shows a general view 
of the fill and the pressure grouting 
operation at Westgate, Va. Several 
slips and squeezes are quite evident 
along the side of the fill. 


Lower photograph shows a drop ham- 
mer device developed by the Virginian 
for driving injection points through tight 
ballast. The ram, weighing 350 Ibs., is 
part of an old locomotive drive rod pin 
mounted on four wheels. It is pulled 
to the top of the track by a pulley and 
then dropped on the points. 


CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


10, ILLINOIS 
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THE STANDARDS THAT 
WOULDN’T STAND 


OWE.NS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 





Fiberglas* (Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the 
trade-mark of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
for products made of or with glass fibers. 





g equipment inc 


temperature room. 
















STILL 


In all the years Fiberglas* Insulation has been commercially 
available the drive for product improvement has never been 
relaxed. At no time could it be assumed that conformity to 

the ‘‘standards’’ was sufficient—that the then available material 
was the best that could or should be developed. 





Today, constantly improved insulation materials made of 

or with glass fibers engineered and produced by 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation are used in passenger cars 
and reefers, in cabooses and diesel cabs. 


Your supplier of Fiberglas insulating materials is giving you 
thermal insulation values at lighter weights than ever 

existed before. And the search for still better products continues. 
Today's standards won't stand still forever, because the 

research engineers of one of the country’s leading 

industrial laboratories are determined to help meet the new 
realistic railroad insulating problems more efficiently and 
economically. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 


Dept. 21-G3 Toledo 1, Ohio 





FIBERGLASS IS IN YOUR LIFE...FOR GOOD! 






July 15, 1950 
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Two 


‘doors’ 


TO BETTER 
SHIPPING 
PRACTICE 


Products shipped in boxes, bags, 
bundles or crates... commodities 
shipped in bulk... now travel safer, 
at lower cost because of two 

Signode developments. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING 
COMPANY 


2637 North Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


THIS SEAL MEANS SIGNODE 


July 15, 1950 


































the first 

5ignode Retaining Strips provide modern doorway pro- 
tection for packaged products. As illustrated, they are easily 
applied and draped back out of the way for loading. When 
loading is complete, the strip halves are rejoined by tension- 
ing and sealing the supporting straps. Made of heavy kraft 
paper reinforced top and bottom with strong Signode steel 
strapping. They prevent products from jamming in doorway, 
eliminate car door liners, permit cars to be opened and 
unloaded easily. Fit flush against car wall. 





the second 


Signode Retaining Doors for barricading car doorways 
when shipping bulk commodities such as soda ash, phosphate, 
silica sand and lime. Made of strong steel strapping scientif- 
ically spaced between layers of heavy-duty, water-repellent 
kraft liner board. Lightweight, one-piece, low cost. Provide 
Positive protection against seepage—because pressure of load 
seals sides and bottom flap. For full details write... 























Handle heavy reels easily and 
safely; remove wire or cable from 
top or bottom, front or back of 
reel with 


ROLL-A-REEL 


& low slanted front and positive 
front lock insure quick loading or 
unloading. 







Eliminate jacks and cumbersome 
handling. 


Style A: 2,000 Ibs. cop. . . . =. =. =. 37.50 
Style B: 4,000 Ibs. cop. . . . =. . - 75.00 


f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Corried easily 
to reels, job 
or storage. 

Scld through 
wholesalers only. 





A. ware TODAY FOR DETAILS 















THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO 











25 TO 40 TON 












LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 







CAPACITY 
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STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
madian Representatives 


The Holden Ce., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 























CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 


DOUBLE 


Teomnnne “A FULCRUM 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 








COMPLETE 











FINDLAY, OHIO 

















yes OF ONAL Ty 


* STEAM 


* ELECTRIC 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 











AIR DUMP 


LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


HAULAGE SYSTEMS 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 




















THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD 
By J. D. Gatitoway, C.E. 
The building of the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific from Omaha to 
Sacramento in the Sixties was the 
crowning achievement of the railroad 
era. Here is an engineer’s account of 


how it was accomplished. 





The famous engineers, railroad contractors, “The 
Big Four” of the Central Pacific and the officials of 
the Union Pacific are introduced. Building the first snow 
sheds, tunnelling with black powder, spanning deep 
gorges with wooden bridges and world record track 
laying races are accurately described. Authentic pho- 
tographs and original location route maps illustrate 


the text. 
320 pages, 73 illus., 4 maps, bibliography, index, $5.00 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 156”) PER INSERTION 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton 
Flats, 50 and 70-Ton Tank, 10,000-Galion, Class III 


Gondolas, All-Steel, 50-Ton Tank, 8,0C0-Gallon, Class II 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 








Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
All Types of 13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
Freight Cars 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 


INC. STORAGE TANKS 

6,000 Gallon | 
8,000 Gallon ; 
10,000 Gallon 











POSITION 
WANTED | 


HELP 


WANTED 











FOR SALE 


30 ton and 40 ton Orton diesel 
locomotive cranes built 1942. 
Reconditioned. 


50 ton Whitcomb diesel electric 
switching locomotive built 
1942. Reconditioned. 


20 yard Koppel all steel air 
dump cars. 19 available. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
18 TON LOCOMOTIVE 


Plymouth 0-4-0 standard gauge, 
automatic couplers and brakes, 
built 1942, excellent condition, 
available at less than 50% of 
cost. 

CONSOLIDATED MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago 36, Illinois Wa. 5-3330 














RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 





FOR SALE 

G.E. 70 TON DIESEL 

ELECTRIC SWITCHER 
#13199, New Nov. 1941, 600 HP, 
Center Cab, ICC Card Up To 
Date. Rare Bargain, Located Cen- 
tral —s 

BOYER 
2005-13 = Bellevue Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SALES MANAGER 


Manufacturer of several outstand- 
ing machines used on track recon- 
diti and mai e urgent- 
ly needs a sales executive to take 
complete charge of all sales, ad- 
vertising, demonstrations. Attrac- 
tive proposition, including stock in 
company to the man who has 
proven sales record and who can 
sell machines developed and 
proven on the job by engineers 
and practical track men. Address 
Box 550, Railway Age, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Retired Operating Officer, wide 
experience, available to rail- 
roads and financial interests for 
specialized service. Address Box 
541, RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 




















HELP WANTED 














Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection——Tests—Consultation 
All Railway *— 
Structures and Materials 

General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Leader in the business forms in- 
dustry seeks qualified man as rep- 
resentative in the Chicago area. A 
knowledge of railroad accounting 
and procedures is essential, as 
the man selected will concentrate 
on the railroads in the Chicago 
area. A real career with substan- 
tial earnings is open to the man 
who qualifies. Applicants are as- 
sured that their identity will not 
be disclosed until negotiations 
are completed. Salary and com- 

arrang t Forward 





your qualifications, addressing 
box 556, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Engineer, civil, with some super- 
visory experience in the laying 
and maintaining of railroad track. 
Under 35 years of age. Perma- 
nent position in Philadelphia 
area. Reply giving education, ex- 
perience, etc. Address Box 554, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














Man wanted to represent old, 
well-established firm in RR sup- 
ply field, Must be well ac- 
quainted with mechanical and 
purchasing departments of rail- 
roads in Midwest — commission 
only, Current accounts will be 
turned over to the right man. 
Address Box 555, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 











July 15, 1950 
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Iron & Steel Products, 
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Signode Steel Strapping Company 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 





ie ey ee eee eres ae eee 18, 
an 6 Saw e4 Sas 69 Simmons Company, Simtex Mills 
eS ee 70 NE. ood dha eastaede ke een Wea tees 
Southern Wheel Division, American Brake 
smoe COMPANY 660 ie cene vse cevcsees 10, 
: Standard Oil Company of California 
«:agenmalaalia i a Standard Oil Company of Texas 
So ae as “g Standard Oil Company (Indiana) ...... 
See Lae, AL sia veces G55 ee cee 
OR. sca se een 35 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., The ....... & Union Switch & Signal Co. .....cceses 
BG cuvee ces 80 
Company ..... 2 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation .... 77 Western Railroad Supply Co. ........ 
company, The, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. ...... 
Corporatior 63 Westinghouse Electric Corporation ...... 
Wine Railway Appliance Co., The ..Front Cove 
Company ...... 12 
POMCIION 6. cscovcvns 75 Youngstown Steel Door Company ...... 
IONUNODUONSNUUONVULTATTOOREODUOUSUETOOREUONOUOUATSO UU 


Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ready for quick shipment from 


Ryerson to any shop along your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
BARS—carbon & al- PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 
loy, hot rolled & . M., Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 
cold finished Way Floor Plate less & welded 
STRUCTURALS— SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Alle- 
channels, angles, rolled, many types gheny plates, 
beams, etc. and coatings 4 x 
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